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THIS FAMILY MIGHT HAVE HAD TO CAMP OUT! 


You see, a fire took the roof off their house, and they had to 
find temporary quarters zz a hurry. Expenses here are going 
to run far above normal. ..for rent, meals, laundry, service, etc. 


Fortunately, when they bought insurance to cover their house 
and its contents, they included Hartford’s ADDITIONAL 
LIVING EXPENSE INSURANCE. Now it will pay these extra 
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of the most beautiful towns of 
| temala was once the royal seat 
he mighty Quiché kingdom. The 
rch of Santo Thomas was buiit 
the Spaniards conquered the 
tountry four centuries ago. 
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Silberstein from Monkmeyer 


Carrying loads ranging from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty 
pounds the ablest burden bearers 
of Guatemala can travel from fif- 
teen to twenty miles a day over 
mountain trails, 


THE MERCADO CENTRAL in Guatemala 
City is the largest market under one roof 
in Central America. For color, for exotic 
strangeness, for human interest—this market 
is outstanding in the hemisphere. 

Gathering material for a book on Guate- 
mala, my wife and I had roamed for six 
months over the country’s back roads. With 
a small car convertible to a sleeper, we had 
camped wherever the end of the day found 
us. We had talked with many on the roads 
and in remote villages about their lives and 
their work. 

Now we had sold the car and, with exit- 
visaed passports in, pocket, we rambled on 
foot and by bus over Guatemala City. 
Though we had many times visited the 
Mercado Central, in our new leisure we saw 
it with a deeper understanding. After our 
travel, we found that we were seeing, not 
only crafts and products, but the region, the 
people, the very soil and homes from which 
each had come. It is a market that mirrors 
a nation. 

Through lowland heat and highland cold, 
through effort and pleasure and adventure, 
we had seen those wares and products made 
and grown, mostly by Indians in their old, 
traditional ways. In the market, we saw 
them sold, by Indians and lJadinos, in the 
same manner that their grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers had sold the same prod- 
ucts in the village squares. 


On market days men, women and children 

stream over the mountain roads to the nearest 

towns. Often they are heavily laden with food, 
pottery, clothing, and other goods. 


Within the great covered market are 
narrow aisles between booths and benches 
and bins and tables and upturned crates— 
anything that will hold merchandise. Buyers 
in costumes fantastic to United States eyes 
crowd the aisles. 

As we made our way through the push 
of buyers, a boy nudged Margaret and laid 
in her hand a huge silver ring, clumsily 
engraved, set with a big, glass “gem.” It 
gave the effect of brass knuckles silver 
plated. Accompanied by smooth patter such 
as we had never heard in the villages, he 
told that he needed to sell ‘because of much 
hunger.” He looked well fed. 

We went on to the fruit section. Though 
the large growers of fruit export practically 
all they produce, we had seen that almost 
every thatch-roof hut in the tierra caliente 
and tierra templada has its own few banana 
trees. Besides, in the hotlands every little 
yard grows its orange tree or two and sweet 
limes In the temperate zone avocados are 
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CEREMONIAL PROCESSION 
Sacred images are carried through the streets in Guatemala’s 
religious festivals which are among the most colorful to be 
found in Central America. 


so plentiful that they are fed in generous quantities to the hogs. 
These small-quantity growers also produce mangoes, pineapple, 
the very sweet zapote, whose skin appears to have been dipped in 


MARKET DAY 


On market days some of the larger towns of Guatemala are filled with scores of merchants who come from mountain villages within a radius 
of fifty miles. Vendors of the same kinds of goods will occupy the same place week after week and year after year. 
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ripened savor as few of us in the United States know. Our pine — 
apple; for instance, is a pale, woody, distant relative of the Sugar- 
laden, golden-juiced fruit heaped in great pyramids on the market's | 
stands. ne |: 

On a small pineapple plantation near Palin, the overseer had told | 
us: “Our pineapples are sweet even beyond the others. It is due fo | 
a special, favored combination that we have: this valley, that sits | 
cupping the sun. The air is so pure that when I go to the city ifs | 
open streets seem like tightly shut rooms; they choke me. Then 
we have soil enriched by the ash from the volcano.” He motioned | 
negligently toward awesome Agua. 


With mild and interesting bargaining, enjoyed also by the seller, | 
you can buy such pineapples in the market for ten cents. Fully | 
ripened, choicest grade bananas sell three for two cents. Buttery 
avocados, so flavorsome that you have difficulty in deciding whether 
they are vegetable or fruit, sell for four cents for the very best, and 
for one cent if you don’t mind them smaller. 


A foot-long papaya, a thin wedge lifted out to disclose its ripe, 
orange-gold inside, costs fifteen cents. You can bargain for tama- . 
rinds and mameys and mangoes, for blackberries, peaches and pome= | 
granates, for figs, red cherries, sweet limes, coconuts and peanuts, » 
and for sandilla, a small, round melon of astonishing sweetness. 

At the edge of the fruit section, young girls blocked the aisle in 
front of a little stand of dog-eared and dusty, paper-covered books, 


Bahnsen from Monkmeyer 
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mong which were Song Book de Lure, 
looking for Everybody, Spanish Grammar. 
umong a hodge-podge of religious cards 
nd silver earrings lay two twenty-five page 
novels,’ Love for Two and The Sinner. 
it the center of the stand stood the evident 
est sellers: The Counsellor of Lovers and 
‘orrespondence of Love. 


| Girls pored over sheets of printed jingle 
lerse, obviously familiar, and consulted 
eriously with the elderly woman bookseller 
§ to the effectiveness, with men, of this or 
hat piece. The woman had positive opinions. 


_A dark Jadio, who had been a sailor on 
he Caribbean, sold products of sisal hemp. 
“he various types of rope were coiled with 
are and precision into high piles: rope 
leavy enough to hawser a ship, rope of 
nedium thickness used for fastening loads 
mn the ox-carts that travel the main roads 
tthe country, light rope for the loads that 
nove from coast to coast on the backs of 
raveling merchants. The ex-sailor, making 
wine while he waited for sales, also dis- 
layed hammocks, some made by prisoners, 
nd shopping bags hand-woven of bright- 
lyed heneqten. He also stocked the carry- 
ng bags of woven net used by almost every 
nan one meets on the roads. 


Standing in the Mercado Central, we 
isioned men far away on the municipal 
teps of the village of Santiago de Atitlan 
m the shore of the Como-like lake. One 
vas twisting the necessary twine from a mass of raw henequen. 
ts platinum-blonde flashing in the sun. Another pair of deft old 
1ands wove the twine into a net carrying-bag such as the sailor sold 
n the market. Still another oldster was fashioning a hammock. 


The vegetable section in the Mercado Central is a triumph of 
reshness. On tables many varieties of squash were piled in high 
*reen or yellow pyramids. Down the aisles, areas of vermilion 
alled to the eye. Here were tomatoes and what are called “thousand 
omatos,” a delectable variety about the size of cherries. Further 
long, oblong yellow tomatoes lay smack against a mass of eggplant 
is solid as a stack of bowling balls colored purple. 

_ Snowy-hearted cauliflower sent us back to the wide plateau beyond 
Amatitlan where fifty or more men were planting cauliflower seed- 
ings in the brilliant morning sun. Bending over geometrically- 
spaced, mounded rows of rich earth, each man worked with the 
raditional rhythmic economy of motion that carried the planting 
long in unison that was almost majestic. In the distance the volcano 
Agta wore a gossamer mantilla of cloud. 

- Heaped high, like the squash and eggplant and the big, gray- 
*reen cabbages were avocados ranging from light, pebbly green 
hrough hunter’s green to almost black. On top of each pile sat 
ne avocado broken open to show that the inside was “nothing less 
han pure butter.” 

From the hundreds of truck gardens within a twenty-mile radius 
»f Guatemala City, there had come, on the backs of mules and the 
reads. of brilliant-huipiled women, lettuce and romaine and peas 
ind string beans and celery and artichokes and radishes and. water- 
‘ress and tomatoes. 

There were great bins of chiles, red, green and yellow. Enough 
chiles, it would seem, to flavor all the meals of all the 3,500,000 
suiatemaltecos with an overflow for neighbor Mexico. There was 
he flower of the Isote, a graceful, drooping white bloom which is 
‘ooked as a vegetable—and holds an interesting, astringent flavor. 
The garlic, you may be sure, came from Panajachel on Lake 
Atitlan. We had seen home after home of the garlic growers, 
idobes set deep in the Idng, flexible stems of the plant, its gray- 
sreen flowers with white seed-pods glistening. The fields came 
right up to the front door to visit. At times, all the flowers leaned 
one way, as if to absorb the beauty of the volcano-studded lake. 
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Bahnsen from Monkmeyer 


A VILLAGE THOROUGHFARE 


Beasts of burden are employed in few parts of Guatemala, Throughout the mountain 
regions most goods are carried by the indefatigable men and women who make up the 
country’s rural population. Starting as small children they become immured to their 


tasks early in life. 


Silberstein from Monkmeyer 


THE CAPITAL OF GUATEMALA ; 
Guatemala City is located on a tableland nearly a mile above 
sea level. It was virtually razed to the ground by a series of 
earthquakes in 1917. The city was rebuilt in accordance with 
a modern plan and it is today the largest and most important 
metropolis in Central America. 


There was no mistaking the patiently-made, solid block of small, 
white onions with their tops. Each block still held the shape of the 
cacaxte, the wood frame men use all over the country for carrying 
every imaginable product on their backs. 

These onions were from Solola. With the eyes of memory we 
could see the men who wear one of Guatemala’s most original 
costumes. It consists of wide, white trousers with bright red 
vertical stripes, a bolero jacket of thick, tan wool on the back of 
which is a bold, braid design of a stylized bat, and a knee-length, 
wrap-around wool skirt in strong brown-and-white checks. The 
whole costume is topped off with a wide, straw hat with a red band. 
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Using reeds, the men sat tying onions into bunches of five. 
Afterward, they placed the bunches in the cacaxte, onions outside, 
greens inside, every few moments stopping to pat the ends of the 
bundle so that, when it reached the market, it would present its 
traditional, characteristic, recognizable appearance. 

In the Mercado Central, we said to the Solola-costumed onion 
merchant: “You are from Solola.’’ A slow smile, starting far down 


inside, spread over him. “‘Yes, yes. But how did you know ?” 

As we walked on a sweetish scent thickened the air. It came from 
soap in bars and cakes of assorted colors, soap admired but not 
bought by the Indian women in the aisle. That soap was for ladinos, 
mixed bloods. For Indians, a stand in the fruit section was piled 
with bunches of clustered berries which, when rubbed on wetted 
garments, give out abundant lather. 


IN A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


At length our nostrils caught clean herb odors. We saw bay leaf} 
“for flavoring egg-and-tomato combinations,” little bunches of} 
tomillo grown, as the seller told us with satisfaction, “by my wit le 
just here at the edge of the capital” and “used to give savor to} 
food.” There was anise and fennel and tamarinds used for refrescos 7 

There were also herbs said to cast spells and otherwise work | 
magic. The old woman who sold these squatted, saturnine, gypsy 
nee She showed no interest in selling, except perhaps for a hungaa 


es to feel the need of magic. My 
There was ineense, heaps of tiny packages, each as thick and as} 
long as a man’s finger, each carefully wrapped in dried palm leaf | 
and tied with reed. Chunks of unwrapped copal sent us back to 
Chichicastenango. At the base of the dramatic eighteen steps to. 
the church of Santo Tomas, Indians and 
their pagan priest gesticulated and praye 
at the copal-piled altar. All over the semir; 
circular steps and up to the very church 
door Indians prayed to their pagan gods im mn 
the choking copal smoke. E 3 
In the market, in a scant standing-space 
between booths, aod near to the gypsy-like: 
one, a serious woman stood holding a wide . 
shallow reed basket. It contained small 
objects every one of which, the woman ex- 
plained earnestly, had been blessed at the 
famous shrine of the Black Christ at 
Escuipulas. Among them were a few shellec 
almonds with crosses scratched in their sides, 
a dozen dried beans with no noticeabl 
markings, inch-high wooden crosses an 
mysterious, tiny bags of red cotton with 
palm-leaf crosses glued on. 
Suddenly we were among large bina a 
red beans, white beans and black beans, 0 


ts 


The houses in the typical Guatemala village are built of adobe with roofs of tile. 
Guatemala is predominantly an agricultural nation notable principally for its coffee, 


cocoa, bananas and other tropical fruits. 


The scent of soap was succeeded by the stimulating aroma of 
coffee. The unroasted beans were in bowl-like reed baskets; the 
roasted and powdered coffee lay in heaps on newspapers. Instantly, 
we were back on a coffee finca in Antigua. 


At the best altitude for coffee-growing, about 4500-feet, acres 
of the red berries flamed the glossy-leaved, low plants, sheltered 
from too much sun by tall gravilea trees. In the beneficio men were 
separating, by means of running water, the red and useless outside 
pulp from the fat, gray-green, twin beans inside. On the cement 
drying field, an acre of even-spread coffee absorbed the sun. 


In countless villages, we had seen in front of many huts the 
family’s coffee drying on a mat in the sun. Afterward the women 
would use the metate, the low, stone table, and stone rolling pin, 
the same they use for tortillas, to remove the parchment-like skin 
that remains on the bean after the red pulp has been removed. 

For Unitedstatesians, as they call us in Guatemala, the meat section 
was a disappointment. There was no refrigeration and flies galore. 
Long strips of fly-covered meat were speared on lines of overhead 
hooks. Table after table was heaped with quarter-carcasses of beef, 
from which the butchers, oblivious of flies, would cut anywhere and 
anyhow according to the customer’s fancy. 


A grizzled, heavy-mustached meat customer sensed our distaste. 
He said: “The cooking fire takes care of everything. And besides, 
in our five thousand feet altitude, nothing goes bad. Look at those 
strips of meat.- See how they dry but do not spoil.” 


The meat section blended into thé fish section. At long tables 
men were scaling fish received from both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. On counters, piles of tiny shrimp such as we had seen at 
Puerto San José spilled over to the floor. Perch, bass, red snappers 
and robalo took us back to steaming tierra caliente days at Iztapa, 
where fishermen mended their nets in the sultry shade of palms, 
and tried to keep from dozing. 


BENEATH A GIANT CEIBA 
At Palin the market is held beneath the branches of a mighty 
ceiba tree. The ceiba tree is noted for its huge trunk and its | 
large pods from which the fiber called kapok is produced. } 
Indian women take an important part in the Palin market and 
they are always accompanied by their children. 
Dorothy Hosmer ay 


yellow corn, black corn and corn in speckled mixtures of soft blues 
and reds and creamy whites. There were high-piled bolts of printed 
calico in screaming colors and across the aisle towers of plaited- 
palm baskets brilliant with inserted patterns of cerise and green. 
We bought a basket to carry to the United States our little collection 
of hand-loomed textiles. 


At a solidly built leather goods table you can have the thrill of 
watching the craftsman make anything you order. At your wish, 
he will select a piece of leather and, without paper design, hammer 
out a vigorous, intricate ornament for the flap of your hand-made 
bag. He will modify the same design to fit a narrow belt you have 
chosen. 


Meanwhile, if you understand Spanish 
and are sympathetic, he will have told of his 
young wife and boy and girl. He is glad, 
he concludes, that he can afford to keep them 
out in the countryside at the edge of the 
city. It means a long bus ride for him but 
... His expressive features show distaste 
for his surroundings, his nostrils dilate at 
the smells, his hammer and punching tool 
are laid down for the moment so that he can 
make a gesture as though he were wiping 
the city dust from his hands. 


We made a serpentine path among the 
tight-packed, slow-moving buyers. Every- 
one had to step over a large crate in the 
aisle tended by a woman nursing her baby. 
The crate was filled with carved wooden 
whippers for beating to a froth cinammon- 
flavored Spanish chocolate. 


_ A sad-looking woman sat beside a very 
small basket of maizillo, birdseed, hoping 
that someone would buy. On a suspended 
cross-stick beside her, for quick identification 
of her business, crouched a mangy parrot. 
Another merchant had several tired birds 
for sale. 


Our minds and talk leaped to the lush 
valley beyond Aguacatan and a flock of wild, 
green parrots, several hundred of them, as 
they screamed down through the hills and 
settled in a grove of mango trees loaded with 
fruit. From there it was an easy mental trip 
to the Chiquimulilla Canal, and its egrets, 
bittern, snake birds, its great blue heron 

erching less than fifty feet from our launch. 
And to the Rio Dulce adventure, with its 
toucan, its cormorants, its hanging colonies 
of oropendula—and not forgetting the 
hordes of monkeys in trees, or the great 
alligators, oblivious of our. launch, sunning 
themselves on sandy banks. 


There were booths of hand-woven tex- 
tiles: color-rich sutes and huipiles from San 
Antonio Aguas Calientes, from Santa Maria 
de Jesus, from San Lucas Toliman and 
many other villages of industrious women. 
Female buyers searched through piles of 
shawls, each looking for her own regional 
pattern though she may not have seen that 
region since childhood. 


There were brown heaps of panela, six- 
inch semispheres molded of the dregs of 
sugar, the only sweetening many use. There 
were heavy and crude silver rings with a 
peculiar, homely attractiveness. Earrings of 
silver, mostly for pierced ears, lay among 
cards of silver filigree buttons. There were 
silver wedding chains like those we had 
seen made, and had bought, in Coban: long, 
elaborate chains to be worn by “the wealthy 
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ones,’ simple strands for “us poor.” We bought another poor man’s 
chain. 

At length we moved into the fragrant zone of the flower section. 
Masses of color drew us as surely as if we had been hitched 
behind a team of the sloe-eyed oxen that plod city streets as well 
as country roads in Guatemala. 

The objective of flower growers there is profusion rather than 
single mammoth blooms. One stalk of carnations is allowed to 
bear six or eight buds; nevertheless, in that climate so stimulating 
to growth, the size of the resultant flower is astonishing. The 
happy outcome is that you can buy several dozen stalks of carnations, 

(Continued on page 34) 


. SELLING POTTERY 

In the highlands of Guatemala many of the towns specialize in making a single product. 

Some are famous for their pottery, others for corn grinding stones, still others for 
reed mats, baskets, hats and beautifully woven woolen blankets. 

Dorothy Hosmer 
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Beautifully costumed in his cere- 
monial robes this Buddhist priest 
is saying his prayers. 


THE SUN OF JAPAN had guttered out in Indo-China, and the 
moon shone gently upon the temples of Angkor Wat, all. that 
remained of the original Cambodian culture, built and buried six 
and seven hundred years ago. We were the first foreigners to visit 
the temples since the beginning of war in 1939. Their peace endured ; 
their majesty was permanent. 

In the torchlight there danced before us the ballet children, tra- 
ditionally masked or farded white, costumed elaborately, posing 
before their great stone gods. 


Nearly a hundred little boys held the torches on the steps, along 


THE DANCERS OF ANGKOR WAT 


The dancers sculptured on the walls of Angkor Wat eight 

hundred years ago are represented using the same postures and 

gestures as those used by the young girls who dance there today. 

The thousands of bas-reliefs adorning Angkor Wat are among 
the finest artistic credtions of the Orient. 


Sylvain 
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by Massoldt Davis { 
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the naga balustrades built as serpents squirm- 
ing from the night far into the torchlight ; 
and some were high on the towers, lighting 
the grey, pleasant faces of the gods, lighting 
Cambodia dead and now fully alive. 


The strident song of the dancing girls 
was strange and still unmusical to us, though 
we had lived in the East, and we wandered 
around them past the bas-reliefs of heroes 
and wantons who danced exquisitely apart 
from us in their great past. Their air was 
rich with the burnt-toast perfume of the 
torches and the rum which we held in coco- 
nuts against our mouths and noses. 


One of the dancing girls, a child of four- 
teen, but mature and abundantly dimpled, 
had sat upon my knee. There was no differ- 
ence but in her warmth from the bas-reliefs 
along the corridors of Angkor Wat, where 
the courtesans of King Yacovarman posed 
and gestured precisely as her troupe was 
doing now. . 

The ritual of their dance and their train- 
ing for it had never changed. Mothers still 
sat in the shade of the fromager trees and 
gently tortured their daughters’ hands, to 
bend them backwards gracefully. “A little 
for Father, a little for Mother Me, a little 
bit more for the champion men who will love 
and possess you . { 


The variety of the sculptured figures on 
the walls of Angkor Wat is prodigious 
and bewildering. In this figure of 


a Khmer at prayer there is a strong 
resemblance in the face to the modern 
Sylvain 


Cambodian. 
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THE FACE OF SIVA 


Sylvain 


Four faces of Siva are sculptured on the quadrangular top of this gateway to Angkor 
Thom. The stones used to build this mighty structure were probably hauled from a 
distance of forty miles and some of them weighed as much as ten tons. 


They are taught to dance with feet out- 
spread, cautiously as the Lord Elephant 
moves. Their costumes have not changed 
from those of the bas-reliefs; their music 
is the same. 

The only vital record of Angkor Thom 
and Angkor Wat, which once composed the 
largest city in the world, greater than 
Carthage then, is this dance of Siva’s 
children as it was brought from India some 
eight centuries ago. 

My child stirred upon my knee and 
said huskily, “You are the serpent Naga, 
and all around me you will turn like the 
Naga of India which embraces the world 
and can’t ever escape from it, because of the 
golden spike driven through its tail and its 
heart, locking them together; and that spike 
is my heart.” 

And I said, “Child, must I beat these 


magics out of you, or will you go back to your 
dancing now, or will you go home to bed?” 

I was busy thinking of other things, of 
the great Chaulmoogra trees around the 
mossy stone torsoes at the temple of Ta 
Prom, and the monkeys eating the fruit 
which the world’s lepers had been unable to 
get since 1939. The Chaulmoogra or Hydno-- 
carpus or Krabao was still only casually 
cultivated ; its oil had been proved to arrest 
leprosy, various skin infections, and to allay 
—but long ago—the secondary phase of 
syphillis. The distribution of the tree is 
mostly in Siam, deeply rooted in the alluvial 
deposits of perennial streams, but Indo- 
China has small patches of it, in Annam and 
Laos and Cambodia. 

Though the efficacy of its oil is certain, 
it is possible that it has not been more widely 
cultivated by the natives because of a 
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prescription of their own, tested and proved by the French doctor 
Le Roy Des Barres, Director of the School of Medicine at Hanoi. 
This requires twenty-three exotic products, mostly vegetable and 
including Hydnocarpus, with extracts of the bones of tigers, the 
skin of a rhinoceros and the scorched flesh of a white serpent called 
“Bach-hoa-xa.”” Dr. Barres has reported officially that the patient 
nearly dies of this, but is sometimes cured. 


The child upon my knee remarked that I should pay some atten- 
tion to the dance and less to the thing called thinking, but it was 
impossible to separate the dance from its modern ambiance, or from 
the great history it reflected from the temple walls behind it, where 
these same Apsaras, minute and exquisite, wooed warriers who 
had battled on elephants, and giants frankly conquered gnomes. 

The tongues of torchlight told across the walls of a million 
Khmers who had lived here and disappeared without a recorded 
legend of their defeat or desertion, or whatever it was that left 
their gods as isolate as those of Easter Island, who were abandoned 
in the same strange way. 

Here was a dead dream in stone, and at the risk of my child’s 
disfavor I remembered again the capital Saigon where the curfew 
was strict and every Annamite shop was shut for fear of collusion 
with the French. Cigarettes were almost unobtainable. Eggs were 
two shillings apiece. A bad rum punch was a dollar and a half. 
Fried shrimps, common enough, were twenty-five cents each; and 
tice was where you found it,in a country which had been one of 
the world’s greatest gardens of it before the trouble with the 
Japanese. 

Saigon, “The Pearl Of The Orient,” was so miserable now that 
its opium dens were combined with barber shops. The opium den 
is a sinister scene in Occidental mystery novels, but in the Orient it 
is as bourgois as a bar. Your neighbor says, “Sorry, old man, can’t 
join you tonight. Had fifteen pipes last night and feel like death.” 


THE KHMER INVADERS 


In this bas-relief on the wall of Angkor Thom the invading Khmers are depicted fighting the native tribes. Angkor Thom was built a 
century or two earlier than Angkor Wat and most of the lions, gods and nagas that adorned it have crumbled into dust. The bas-reliefs 
along the galleries, however, still unfold a brilliant panorama of Khmer life. Sylvain 


This shocks you when 
you are newly arrived, 
until you discover that 
your neighbors smoke. 
You are invited to dinner 
and, quite normally, the 
pipe. Or you go gaily 
with them to a fumerie, 
which leads from the 
door open on the street 
to the barber shop to the 
fumerie, to the brothel, 
and you lie uncomfort- 
ably among many men 
upon mahogany boards, 
and have your pipes 
tended by nude little 
marmosets of women 
whose shadows are cast 
high by the opium lamp 
against the bamboo walls. 
They are usually two to 
a customer. 


The modern Annamite woman 

wears a long blouse split at each 

side and reaching a bit lower than 

the knees over contrasting trousers 
of silk. 


And if this is your 5 i 
first experience you generally are sick as a dog, and if it is your 
third you can turn to your companion and ask “Am I really talking 
more brilliantly now?” and he says “No.” And if it is your fifth” 
you will have the dozen pipes and no effect but a dull dizziness from 
them, and a hangover of lead in the morning. Unless you intend ~ 
to live in a country where alcohol is rare, it will seem absurd to 
cultivate a vice, grimly and deliberately, towards an oa 

(Continued on page 34) ‘e 
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Every true Monegasque can boast of his \ 
aristocratic lineage. When the Emperor ; 
Charles V came to France in 1529 he 
_ stopped at Monaco on his return to Ger- 
many. After he had been lavishly enter- 
_ tained he received an ovation from the 
_ Monegasques at the palace. To them he 
replied: “Thank you my friends; I con- 
fer titles of nobility on all of you.” 
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MONTE CARLO 


by Hilaire du Berrier 


he drawings used with this article are reproduced from “‘The Almanach of Monaco and 
Monte Carlo” for 1895 by courtesy of Pierre Clavel of the Consulate of Monaco 


T IS HARD for citizens of a small country like Monaco to pick 
p American magazines and continually see their land referred to 
s a “comic opera” principality, as in the American accounts of the 
arade celebrating the thirtieth year of Prince Louis’ reign, a 
arade in which the American navy participated. 

Opera it may be, for in the eight hundred years since Rainier 
e Grimaldi, Seigneur de Cagnes, Admiral of France, sailed down 
1e coast from his squat, box-shaped fortress castle above Cagne, 
nd with drawn sword took possession of the strip of coast 
thabited by the Monegasques, the little country’s 
istory has been packed with drama. \ 
Comic it never was. 
There was a high peninsula of solid rock 
utting out into the sea and curving towards 
taly in Rainier’s appointed fief. The water 
ehind it was deep enough for ships to lurk in 
hile guards scanned the horizon from the 
ratch tower above, looking for some unsuspect- 
ig sail to fall upon. 

‘Roman ruins and bits of marble with old 
iscriptions littered the coast. On the heights 
f La Turbie in the distance could be seen the 
ower Augustus Caesar built to commemorate 
is conquest of the Maritime Alps: Barbarians, 
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on which Prince Rainier proceeded to fortify himself rose gently 
from the sea. The Monegasques cut its sloping sides down to 
perpendicular cliffs accessable by only one mountain ramp guarded 
by a drawbridge, gates at every zig-zag turn, and towers from 
which defenders could pour down arrows, rocks, shot, shell, melted 
lead, and other deterrents to unwelcome visitors. 

Existence was a matter of work and fight, for the early 
Monegasque, with gambling among themselves for loot from ships 
and neighbors their chief amusement. The Count of Roquebrune, 
to the east, the Count of Eze in his picturesque 
little eyrie on the peak of a cliff behind them, 
and the Prince of Monaco were continually 
declaring war on each other or merely raiding 
without that formality when not ganging up 
together against some stronger neighbor. 

In our age which has so peculiarly con- 
founded mechanization with civilization and size 
with greatness the stories of Monaco’s heroic 
fight for independence may seem only funny, 
but for magnificent valor they have never 
been equaled anywhere. 

For every American crisis, safe because of an 
accident of geography and rich because nature 
made it her heir, little Monaco has survived a 


aracens and all the looters of the Mediterranean 
rea, including Barbarossa, the Turkish adven- 
urer, at one time or another swept down on the 
fonegasques. | 

_ Whatever you say of them today, they were 
ghters and they were not lazy. The hook-like, 
10untainous peninsula, now known as le rocher. 

et } 


' On board his yacht Albert I of 
Monaco carried on serious scien- 
tific studies in oceanography. 


hundred. For sheer drama nothing in our war 
of independence surpasses the story of the 
Prince of Monaco who plotted with his handful 
of loyal subjects to throw off the yoke of the 
garrison Spain planted on him when Spain was 
at her height, little David defying Goliath. 
The Spaniards’ policy was to charge him 
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so much for this “protec- 
tive’ occupation he could 
never get out of debt long 
enough to get rid of them, 
but he connived with the 
French, lured the religious 
Spaniards into church to 
celebrate mass together, and 
was in position to disarm 
them when they came out. 

During the French revo- 
lution Monaco fed the 
wooden monster in the 
Place de la Concorde. The 
palace was dilapidated and 
coffers’ were empty when 
their prince returned after 
the revolution, but the 
Monegasques went to work 
rebuilding their little nation. 

The throne room, dining 
room, and courtyard of the 
palace today are as fine as 
any in Europe. In the din- 
ing room is a hat Napoleon 
left when he passed, and™ 
blocks from Roman monu- 
ments strew the courtyard. 

As time went on, however, 
and lords gobbled up their 
neighbors and principalities 
either became kingdoms or 
went under, Monaco was 
unusual in that she did neither. 


had gone in wars for survival, or dotted the long routes of 


Napoleon. 


Several attempts were 
made to launch gamb- 
ling establishments 
where society from 
Nice could come and 
play but all ended in 
failure. Then Prince 
Charles II, around 
1862, looked out of his 
window at the barren 
mountain across the 
bay and got an idea. 
Charles was tired of 
looking at that forbid- 
ding expanse of sun- 
scorched boulders on a 
mountainside day after 
day. Furthermore he 
was literally bankrupt. 
He had nothing to lose 
and everything to gain 
by getting someone to 
live there, even if it only gave him something to look at. 


An unsuccessful attempt to rob the 
Casine in 1880 caused a panic ard 
considerable embarassment among the 
women who rushed pell-mell to doors 
and windows in an effort to escape. 


A proclamation announced that hereafter said mountain would 
. be known as Mont Charles, after himself, and anyone who wanted 
a piece of land there to build a villa on could have it for nothing 
and free from tax till the end of time. 

No one wanted any, even as a gift. The natives called the moun- 
tain Monte Carlo in their patois, which is a mixture of Nicois, 
French and Italian. 

A man named Louis Blane at this time had already amassed a 
considerable fortune running a gambling establishment in Ham- 
burg with his brother. 


Her resources dwindled; there 
was not enough land in the principality to do more than feed the 
handful of peasants that lived on it. Fishing was good along the 
coast, but of industry and export there was none. Her manpower 


Louis decided to stril 
out for himself. He w 
to Italy, which encirele 
Monaco in those days, 
ran a campaign of prop 
ganda against the evils ¢ 
gambling. A law was passt 
banning roulette in the 
kingdom. Then he went fe 
Monte Carlo and opened 
casino. it 

Eleven years later he had 
married both of his daugh: 
ters to princes, which 
those days required ne 
mean dowry, and bought 
himself a sumptuous chateat 
in France. 

Monte Carlo was on its 
way up and the stories that 
have come down to us about 
Blanc are legion. “You can 
play rouge or noir but 
Blane always wins,” i 


one of the quips of the da 


Tt was in those years pre 
ceding World War I that 
Monte Carlo came into its 


The plus and minus signs have always been the only potent symbols at Monte own. Legend has it a Rus- 
Carlo. The best advice the “Almanach of Monaco and Monte Carlo” for 1895 
could give its readers was: “have patience, self control and prudence; be 
audacious when winning and cautious when losing.” The advice is still sound. 


sian admiral once covere 
his colossal gaming losses 
with a check he knew was 
worthless and sent word to 
the casino the following morning that his guns were trained on it 
and would open fire unless he was assured by signal before @ 
stated time that the check had been destroyed. iq 


Whether this story is true or not, all agree it was possible bacl 
in the days when Russian grand dukes and princesses traveled 
across two continents to spend the European Christmas and New 
Year in Monte Carlo, and then rushed home to celebrate their own, 

Russian princesses were known to take their jewels off an 
throw them on the table if their chips ran out. The croupier would 
lift his eyes. The princess would state her stake, always a ‘of 


far under the value of the tiara or whatever she had taken o 
The croupier would nod 
and the play went on. 
Next morning if she 
wished she could re- 
deem them. 


The two rival beau- 
ties of Europe, one of 
them La Belle Artura 
herself, made Monaco 
their battleground one 
winter. Artura’s now 
forgotten rival came in 
covered with gems one 
night. A few minutes 
later Artura_ entered 
the Salle Empire stun- 
ningly dressed in black 
and without a piece of 
jewelry; behind her 
came her maid decked 
out like a maharanee, 
wearing all of Artura’s 
bangles. 


During the height of the season in the ; 
nineties from eighty to ninety thousand — 
visitors arrived in one month. ; 


Back in those days 
there. was a handsome 
young croupier at the 
baccarat table in that 


little room the ceiling BDELAYE SeLy2n 


f which no one ever notices. This ceiling by the way had been 
ecorated by a great painter whose soul winced at descending to 
fasting his genius on the ceiling of a gaming room, which he 
sasoned no one would ever see in any case. To prove his point 
e painted the beautiful billowy clouds and floating angels he was 
astructed to, then made each of the angels smoke a long brown 
gar, flicking ashes on the players below and generally contamina- 
ng the heavens. They are still there today. but few of the millions 
f tourists who pass through that room are observant enough to 
otice them. 

But to get back to our handsome young croupier, a Russian 
rincess flirted with him once through that all too brief period 
etween New Year by the Julian calendar and Christmas by the 
wegorian. It was one of those high spots in life for both of them, 
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life, and started collecting specimens for his museum. Aside from 
her scientific equipment, the Hirondelle had four complete sets 
of doors, china, linen, and silver service carved, embellished, 
embroidered and engraved with the arms of England’s Edward, 
Spain’s Alphonso, his Italian neighbor, and Germany’s William, 
ready to honor whichever one should happen to be a guest. 

Yet strangely enough, neither Albert nor the present Prince ever 
saw the inside of the gaming rooms from which they derive their 
revenue, 

William of Germany put one of his finest mathematicians to work 
for five years perfecting a system meant to prove to his distant 
relative in Monaco that German brains were a match for Monaco’s 
wheel. The sum he lost before he gave up is said to have been 
staggering. Prince Albert, on the other hand, devoted his energies 

to science, public works, 
i and his museum of oceano- 

graphy. It was during his 
reign that the fine roads 
and harbor there today were 
conceived and _ executed, 
and the Monte Carlo opera, 
a veritable jewel box de- 
signed by Charles Garnier 
the creator of the Paris 
opera, was perfected. 


Monte Carlo was at its 
height as the world’s center 
of fashion and_ pleasure 
when World War I broke 
over Europe. Four of the 
principality’s leading citi- 
zens were summarily taken 
over to Nice and executed 
but in the debacle that 
swept away three empires 
and twenty some duchies, 
principalities and kingdoms. 
Prince Louis, , who had 
served in the French army 
where he ultimately became 
a general, retained his 
crown. 


DELAYE Selyon 


After the war the gra- 
ciousness of the old days 
was past. A new crowd 
sprang up as the old society 
went down. It is true a few 


In the nineties the Prince of Wales interrupted his breakfast to watch the crowds who waited 
in line for the doors of the casino to open at eleven o’clock. Elegant young men and women 
mingled with white haired old ladies and gentlemen in threadbare coats all eager to fling them- 


members of royal families 


selves on the gambling tables. 


| 


vhen everything looked good and gay and high and holy. 
“Don’t go,” he begged her the night before she was to depart. 
“Come with me,” she answered. Her eyes were laughing. 


The croupier went for his hat, gloves and stick and walked out 
fith the princess. In the three years that followed stories drifted 
ack from time to time. The regular habitués of Monte Carlo are 
eople you meet in Cairo in February, Paris in April and Biarritz 
1 July. They follow a prescribed circle just as certainly as the 
un, only the sun never runs out of money, acquires rheumatism, 
Pdies.* 

People who used to ask the former croupier to place five louis 
n the bank for them accepted invitations to his dinners. Champagne 
orks popped as he entertained inthe world’s famous and pleasant 
laces, and reports of the magnificence of his dinners were the 
nvy of his old confréres. 

Prince Albert was on the throne of Monaco then. It is still hard 
» understand how the ruler of the world’s pleasure spot happened 
> become a scientist, but Albert’s research in oceanography made 
im one of the foremost authorities of his time. Then he built his 
acht, the Hirondelle, with a glass bottom for studying deep sea 


lingered on. Prince Fuad 
of Turkey frequented the 
gaming rooms. Prince 
Danillo of Montenegro, tall and straight and dignified and bank- 
rupt, never showed by his countenance what he thought of President 
Wilson’s idealism. 

Sometimes Sixte de Bourbon-Parme came there with his brother 
René. Europe was a disillusioned world, playing to forget, and 
Sixte de Bourbon-Parme had as much reason to want to forget as 
anyone. [‘rance’s law preventing any Bourbon or Bonaparte prince 
from serving in her army, lest he make himself conspicuous by 
bravery and an idolatrous soldiery and public place him on a 
throne, drove Prince Sixte to entering the Belgian service in a 
war against his own sister, the Austrian Empress Zita. 

In post war Europe so famous had Monaco become as a haven 
for exiles, a little corner where the old order yet lingered, if it 
lingered anywhere, a new law had to be passed decreeing that birth 
in the principality was no qualification for nationality. Three 
generations of births there were necessary before one could claim 
to be a Monegasque, and foreigners would not be given employ as 
long as a Monegasque was out of work. 

A noteworthy exception to this last was General Count Polivtsoff. 
The Polivtsoffs had poured a fortune in francs and rubles across 
the green-topped tables of Monaco before the war. When the count 
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came back an exile and broke 
the principality felt that it 
owed him something. If you 
go to the Sporting Club there 
now you will meet him. He 
is running it. 

Not long after General 
Polivtsoff’s arrival to petition 
the throne another down-at- 
heel straggler returned and 
asked to be taken in. It was 
the croupier who had walked 
out of the atrium with a Rus- 
sian princess on his arm seven 
years before. A Monegasque 
always comes home to die. 
Now he wanted his job back. 
You can see him there today 
also, hawk-nosed and bald; a 
skinny old man with a story 
you would never believe if you 
met him in a café and he told 
it to you. Sometimes some old- 
timer stops to chat with him, 
perhaps because he had been 
the croupier’s guest once. 
Berry Wall was one of his 
‘pals, and Gustave of Sweden. 
Gustave is a poor man and 
plays small chips from the 
croupier’s seat while his 
friends play thousands. 

Why Sir Basil Zaharoff 
spread his fingers over the 
economy of Monaco has long 
been a subject of discussion. 
It was here that he wrote his 
famous million pound check 
preliminary to acquiring control of the casino, and the story is 
worthy of Hollywood. 

Monsieur Blanc had long been dead but the Societe des Bams de 


pont 


The music hall was popular at 

Monte Carlo in the nineties, but its 

artistic distinction came from its 
splendid theaters and operas. 


Mer, as the corporation was called which controlled 
By casino, the principality’s largest hotels, the theater, opera 

WN golf course, tennis club, Sporting Club, beach, and othe 
attractions, still operated much as under his guiding hand. 

People who had lost fortunes at the tables and. been 
pensioned off lived on a modest sum given them by the 
casino every month, though it was under no obligati 
but a moral one to do so. sf 
It was still the practice to give ruined losers of large sums a 
ticket back to wherever they came from and enter their names i 
the books among those never to be allowed to play again until th 
had repaid their debt. 

Then Zaharoff with his clique of Greek gamblers took over and 
for a time all sentiment was removed from the business. The line 
of dependents was cut off and a ticket home for a broke player wai 
very hard to come by indeed. An admission charge of five frances 
was levied on visitors wishing to enter the reading room of Blane’s 
old roccoco casino. The “kitchen,” or ordinary gaming room, was 
ten francs and the Salle Empire twenty. | 

The story behind Zaharoff’s plunge in Monte Carlo is probab 
the most fantastic of the sinister mystery man’s whole career. Most 
everyone has read at some time or other of how the wily Levantine, 
crude, unpolished, and with a jail sentence behind him in the land 
that later made him a knight, in his youth met a Spanish ducessa 
and loved her the rest of his life. if 

All his intrigue, bribing and double dealing were only to one 
end: wealth and power that he might become her equal, and towards 
the end of their lives she married him. But even still a feeling 
inferiority and frustration seems to have driven Zaharoff to a last 
grandiose scheme to make her proud of him. Power had n 
sufficed; wealth left the haughty Spaniard cold. She had polished 
him and groomed him but still he could not forget that taking his” 
name was a come-down for her. He determined not only to make” 
himself her equal but to elevate her; he would make her a reigning 
princess. A stranglehold on Monaco via the casino was a first step 
in buying out their prince. a 

What might have happened if fate had not stepped in at this) 
point is hard to decide. Death claimed the duchess. After that 
nothing mattered. From habit the grey-haired old man in his’ 
wheel-chair, wrapped in robes, in the casino garden, continued to 


we 


scheme. From time to time he sent out rumours of his own death 
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so he could make a cleaning in the 
ensuing flurry on the market, but 
his dreams of founding a dynasty 
were over. He mdde trouble by 
launching the story that the second 
biggest dividend check of the casino, 
after his own, went to the Vatican 
each year, as next biggest share- 
holder in “the devil’s playground.” 
Gradually his grip relaxed and with 
the depression many of his changes 
were wiped out. 

The casino however still sup- 
ports the principality, where Mone- 
gasques are forced by law to follow 
the voluntary example of their 
ruler as far as gaming is concerned. 
It used to be the policy to let them 
play for one day each year, on the 
prince’s birthday, but the custom 
had to be abolished, principally be- 
cause it took a good three months 
to bring them back to earth again 
afterwards. Those who had made 
a killing felt no inclination to work 

i and the rest had nothing to meet 
| a their bills with. The entire national 
conomy was disrupted. 

A side of life in the principality never seen by the casual tourist 

3 the efficiency of the siireté, an unpublicized body but second not 
ven to FBI or Scotland Yard. 
_ Naturally a place that attracts wealth and fashion as Monte Carlo 
loes is a sugar bowl for criminals, but if you go about finger- 
Tinting people and searching their baggage you are going to drive 
gentleman away faster than you will the crook, who is used to it. 
‘or this reason Monaco shuns the obvious. There is no apparent 
urveillance but little goes on that the agents of His Serene High- 
ess Louis II, Prince of Monaco and Duke de Valentinois, do not 
now about. 

A famous legend claims the existence of a hidden cemetery for 
uicides, with the graves marked only by numbers. If true, the 
uthor, who knew most of the gossip, scandals, liaisons and “inside 
tories” of the principality, was never able to prove it; nor that a 
oll of bills is immediately planted in the pockets of all suicides to 
pare the casino unpleasant publicity by charges that the deceased 
ad lost his all at the tables. 

Ten-thirty in the morning, when the casino opens, is the hour to 
o there if you want to see desperation, drama and tension. 
The stale smell of last night’s cigarettes is still in the air. Though 
; is morning the lights are on; croupiers are surly. Some of the 
aggard men around you once had fortunes, now they stand outside 
ach morning, one foot on the first step, waiting for the doors to 
pen. When the pompous door-man in a braided coat gives the 
ignal they run like sheep, anxious to get the chair, position, 
roupier, or table they fancy is lucky. Gamblers are traditionally 
uperstitious. Many set themselves a limit they must make each 
ay to live, and what is more, they actually make it. It is a nerve- 
acking job, but if you are patient enough and your demands 
re modest, they have proven it can be done. They regard this as 
heir work and the casino as their office. 
The people who only play at it 
ome at night. Serge Mdyani met 
flary McCormack there one moon- 
ght night, with a little assistance 
rom Clifford Harmon. Mary 
yarden and Lady Macadam of the 
ighway fortune were among the 
vening customers. A Greek with 
terrific memory still pops in 
round midnight and remembers 
yhat cards have passed at the 
rente-et-quarante table. When the 
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six-deck “shoe” is almost empty he hastily calcwlates his charces 
and plunges on the last two deals. 

Money had to be carried to the Sporting Club through the 
tunnel from the casino one night to keep the place open when the 
Duke of Westminster and a wealthy South American lady had a 
run of luck playing the limit at trente-et-quarante. 

Among the people old Albert, the barman in the Casino atrium, 
still likes to remember is General Leonard Wood’s son who, like 
Alexander, defied all rules and still broke the bank. He was a 
phenomenon according to Albert. 


“Why, he used to leave some girl to watch his money when he 
left the roulette table for something to eat, and when he came back 
find she had doubled it for him!” 


et a re en ‘et left was always a 
ie | wonder to Albert. 
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through narrow 
winding streets to 
the palace. where 
Prince Lucien and 
Prince Honoré 
once defied the 
proudest rulers in 
Europe, you can 
still find natives 
who speak no 
French. Their 
| passport has no 
fleet behind it, but 
it bears no hate, 
and their land is 
the world’s gar- 

i cash | den, a little corner 
Le GRAND-HOTEL a CABOURG | where the old 
po aceon ways have found 


Mf : ; a retreat. 

It is mecessary to see this strange 

country,” the “Almanach of Monaco and You step back 
eS Ce told ayes in re into the Middle 
“which has become the center of a R 

elegance and corruption, of all beauty Ages when ge 
and all ugliness, of all wealth and all the go to the old vil- 
vices, of all greediness and speculation, lage up on the 
of all that is trivial and of all the petty a a 1 
sins.” During the season its great hotels rocner, 1 he people 
were crowded by visitors from all over up here have 


the world. never been in the 

casino. There is 

little chance of 

their becoming great industrialists, but one thing they are sure of 

in being born subjects of Monaco: they will never go out of the 
world by way of starvation. 

Any Monegasque who wants to can take his troubles to his 
Prince. Louis II is an old man now, but when he dies his grand- 
son Prince Rainier will ascend the throne as Rainier II. He will 
know most of his subjects by name; they grew up together. 

Prince Louis loved a woman once, but he could not marry her 
because she was a commoner and his uncle, old Prince Albert, ruled 
him with an iron hand. However he had a daughter by this woman 
and when he ascended the throne he legitimatized her and promised 
that her children would succeed 
him. 

This daughter, the Princess 
Charlotte, in time married Count 
Pierre Polignac, who had served 
as secretary of the French Em- 
bassy in Peking. To make Polignac 
her equal and perpetuate the reign- 
ing house of Grimaldi, Prinee 
Louis adopted him as his son, 
thereby making Polignac Prince 


That he had any 


Monte-Carlo 


i H, NOBL & PATTARD, propriétaires 
LE CAFE RICHE, Succursale du Grand-Hotel 


OUvenT TOUTE L'ANNee 


| Calé-Reostaurant du RIGHL DEHIV ER | 


4 LA TURBIE (Alpes-Maritimes) 


(Continued on page 32) 
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THE GREAT SMOKIES | 


mericas Tost opular | Pp an ; 


by Reoss L. Holman 


Photographs from the Tennessee Conservation Department 


IF YOU WANT to see pioneer America in 
a modern setting you can find it in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park and Chero- 
kee Forest. This is an unspoiled region of 
primitive grandeur. Here in this land of 
forested mountains and early sunsets you 
will find a mixture of eighteenth century 
colonialism and twentieth century progress. 
You will see wild deer scampering across 
concrete highways. You will find modern 
hotels near log cabins in which wool is hand- 
carded and hand-spun. You may see a camera 
tourist jumping out of his car to snap a 
Cherokee squaw with a papoose on her back. 
These and other colorful sights will fire your 
interest and add color to your vacation. 

However, the modern features didn’t 
begin to shape up until a few years ago when 
a big chunk of the Smoky Mountains became 
Great Smoky Mountains National . Park. 
Then it was that modern civilization began 
to peek in on this vast unexplored region to 
see how primitive America lives. The park 
itself, still in the process of development, 
embraces about 440,000 acres on both sides 
of the Tennessee-North Carolina line. It is 
fifty-four miles long and nineteen miles 
wide. It has the largest virgin forest of 
spruce and hardwoods in America—nearly 
two hundred thousand acres in all. The 
towering peaks of the Great Smokies march 
along in zigzag fashion for seventy-one 
miles with a mile-high altitude. There is 
Clingman’s Dome, the highest peak in the 
park with an elevation of 6,642 feet; Mt. 
Guyot, 6,621 feet; and Mt. Le Conte with 
6,593 feet. In fact this region has a string 
of the peakiest peaks. you ever saw. There 
are twenty-seven of them more than a mile 
high and sixteen more than six thousand 
feet in altitude. 

Having been shut off from the surround- 
ing world until a few years ago, it is the last 
remnant of the eastern American wilder- 
ness. Native mountaineers and Indians still 
conform largely to the Daniel Boone era of 
civilization. | 

Now since highway and tourist accom- 
modations have been provided in gen- 
erous terms, many Tennessee conservation 
authorities say there is no other tourist 
attraction in America that equals it in 


BLACK ROCK CLIFF 


The Great Smoky Mountains take their 
name from the deep blue mist which 
usually hangs over their peaks. The 
seventy-one mile stretch of the Moun- 
tains within the park is over five thous- 
and feet high and, with the exception of 
Mt. Mitehell, contain the highest peaks 
in the East. 
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HOLDING UP TRAFFIC 


Since The Great Smoky Mountains National Park was founded 
black bears have become numerous. They are always glad to 
fraternize with visitors in the hope of getting a bite to eat. 


popularity. They back up this boast by showing that in 1943, the 
park was visited by 1,247,000 persons. And that was a critical war 
ivear when civilian travel was presumed to be at an all-time low. 


“There is no limit to what a tourist can do to set himself up to a 
good time. There are attractions to fit every kind of travel fiend. 
He can motor. up some of the finest mountain roads in the world, 
climbing the peaks so gradually he can reach an altitude of six 
thousand feet without changing gears. He can hike over hundreds 
Of! miles of trails and fish over six hundred miles of mountain 
Streams for rainbow trout and bass. If he is driving an auto he 
may have to shoo the bears off the road occasionally to get by, but 
if he has his camera he can make the delay pay out. If he is quick 
on the camera trigger he may be able to fasten on film a fleeting 
‘deer or a snarling bob cat. 


a ten Pee ah 
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He will have ultra modern camping sites in the most picturesque 
‘parts of the park. “These not only will include places to park 
trailers or pitch tents,’ says the Tennessee Department of Conserva- 
tion, “but are equipped with rustic tables, benches and ovens— 
these sites are free for all who observe park regulations for eigh- 
teen days at a time.” There are also any number of places the 
tourist can find rooming accommodations while visiting the park. 


orem ore ess a. 
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| Let us take a close-up look at this region and see why the 
| picturesque Smokies are 
picturesque. If you are 
interested in plants, men or 
beasts, you will find some- 
thing in each category to 
fire your enthusiasm. Take 
the plant life, for example. 
As a region of nature 
study it is one of the best 
answers yet to the botany 
man’s prayer. The forested 
mountain slopes have more 
varieties of trees and plants 
than any other area in the 
temperate zone. There are 
152 kinds of trees compared 
with only 85 in all Europe, 
and more than 4,000 differ- 
ent types of plant life. From 
spring to autumn wild 
flowers and flowering trees 
are bursting into bloom and 
splashing the whole land- 
scape with a profusion of 
coloring. Two of the most 
gorgeous specimens are the 
azalea and rhododendron. 
Many spots abound in ber- 
ries of many varieties such 
as wild strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, huckle- 
berries and goose berries. 
And trees! We can men- 


The mountaineers who live in the 
Great Smokies are descendents of 
the settlers who came to this region 
in pre-Revolutionary days. A few 
of them still possess the old- 
| fashioned long rifles which the 
‘ mountaineers used to make them- 
selves. 
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MOTORBOATING IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Not far from the Great Smoky Mountains National Park there 

is a great system of lakes which have been created by the dams 

of the TVA. All of them are filling with fish and they offer 
splendid recreational opportunities. 
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READY FOR THE BOAR HUNT 


Zeke Ellis has hunted boars in the Cherokee Forest for many 
years. He is seated here with his dog before setting out as a 
guide for a group of hunters. 


tion only a few of the more spectacular varieties. On the trail to 
Meigs Mountain near the one hundred mile scenic Loop which many 
people travel are enormous holly trees with circumferences up to 
sixty-eight inches. The tulip tree, chestnut, buckeye, spruce, hem- 
lock, maple, black gum and others of this kind reach such giant size 
you have to speak of them in superlative terms. Some of them- 
grow so tall and close together that in the midst of them you find 
dusk at midday. The largest trees you are likely to see are the 
chestnuts, tulips and hemlock. Some of them-tower as high as 190 
feet and are 8 to 9 feet in diameter. 

In this region are numerous mountain springs, streams and 
picturesque waterfalls. There are cliffs, balds and high eminences 
from which you can see wave after wave of tree-covered mountain 
in the distance. 

In the isolation of these mountains live a hardy people the world 
calls mountaineers. The original stock migrated to this section in 
pre-Revolution days and their habits have changed very little since 
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that time. They live in mud-chinked log cabins, and engage in the 
pursuits of their ancestors. Their women card wool, spin it into 
yarn and weave it into cloth on hand looms. They wear the same 
kind of homespun clothes that garbed their Revolutionary forebears. 
In the seclusion of this mountain wilderness civilization has swept 
beyond them and they have indifferently let it pass by. 

Many of these rugged mountain characters build their own homes 
out of logs and make their own furniture. They are their own 
carpenters, plumbers, wheelrights and masons. 


They grind their meal in mills powered by overshot waterwheels. 
Before the area became a park they made much of their living 
hunting the game that abounded in the region. Hunting of all kinds 
is now forbidden in the park area, though it is still permitted with 


THE MOUNTAIN SLED 
A few of the mountaineers still carry on the primitive agricul- 
tural activities of their forebears, but their numbers are rapidly 
dwindling. Many families have sold their farms to the govern- 
ment; others are adopting modern methods. 


limitations in adjoining Cherokee Forest and.other nearby lands. 
They grow corn and fish the streams. They grow lots of cane which 
they make into sorghum molasses. They eat it with hot cakes and 
corn pone. 

Their social life before the park was initiated in 1930 specialized 
heavily in “music makings.” They were a delightful form of 
entertainment usually at some mountaineer’s cabin in which all the 
neighbors participated. There the guests entertained themselves 
with mountain music, ballads and banjo-strumming frolics. 

It is a little sad to have to put some of these colorful mountain 
customs in the past tense. The intrusion of modern tourists and 
government park regulations are spoiling some of the pioneer 
atmosphere. Many of the families who sold their farms and homes 
to the government are moving out. However, a number of them 
are allowed to remain to pursue their primitive ways and their 
cabins are preserved as “exhibits.” The colonial manner of existence 
still continues undisturbed outside the park area where huge 
stretches of mountain and forest remain undeveloped. 


Just outside the park lies the Qualler Reservation of the Cherokee 
Indians. Although not a part of the park itself, it is frequently 
included in the tours of park visitors. This region was the home 
of the Cherokee ancestors of these Indians who lived here in pioneer 
days. The Cherokees have their schools where they learn to read 
and write in Cherokee as well as in English. The tribe’ has its 
civilized code of laws and some modern modes of living. They 
revere their past and are proud of their heritage of ancestral lore. 
All the culture, art and crafts that are distinctly Indian are taught 
in the schools to inspire in the young a love of their race and 
traditions. They still mould pottery by hand and bake it near an 
open fire. They weave baskets from native bamboo and honeysuckle 


_ vine. 


The time to see the Cherokees in an ideal old-time Indian setting 
is at one of their annual celebrations, ‘such as their yearly October 
Fair, or their Fair and Folk Festival. At the Fair you can look 
in on their ceremonial customs. There is an Indian village, not of 
the present day type but a replica of those that predated the coming 
of the white man. You can see archery and blowgun competition, 
watch a game of Indian ball, or hear a singing contest between 


Indian choirs. The Bear Dance and Ground Hog Dance are inter- - 
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_ in the first place, since he is by no means a native game spec 


esting features of the program. In some of them the wom 
dressed in richly beaded white doe-skin, while the men 
feathered ornaments, though their everyday garb is much 
that of their pale-faced countrymen. - 


Now as to tours, you can take any number of them into thi. 
of the park mountains and valleys from a number of diff 
starting points. . 


If you have plenty of nature interest and enough leg muscle 
support it you can traverse parts of the Appalachian Trail whic 
runs approximately two thousand miles through thirteen states. 
follows along the crest of the Appalachian Mountains the gre 
portion of the way. Some of the highest and roughest parts of 
Trail are found on the crest of is Smokies through Smok 
Mountain Park. 


In addition to the unexcelled scenery and the quaint mount 
folks the park has a great variety of wildlife such as bear, deer, bo 
cats and all kinds of game birds. Bears are especially friendly. | 
is not an uncommon sight to see a number of halted automobi 
with the occupants watching a group of bears in a blackberry thic 
and snapping them from all angles with cameras. 


The park itself is no happy hunting ground for sportsmen, 
the shooting of game animals in this area is strictly prohibited. Bt 
Cherokee Forest, which borders the park, is a hunter’s paradise. 
Cherokee has every native variety of game birds including le 
quail, ruffled grouse and wild turkey. It has all the game anima 


A MOUNTAIN WEAVER 
In the less accessible regions outside of The Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park the colonial manner of living continues. 
Women still card wool, spin it into yarn and weave it int 
cloth on hand looms. Nes 


found in the park with ees one thrown in. That is the Russ 
wild boar. 


The most exciting hunts of each season center around the 
boar. Those of us familiar with English history recognize the b 
hunt as an ancient English sport which was the craze of kn 
in the days of Norman feudalism. But the boar was long é 
exterminated in Britain’s forests and there is nothing left of 1 
there but a tradition. English sportsmen have often longed fo: 
sport to be revived. 


And that leads me up to how the boar got into Cherokee F 


anywhere in America. Back in 1912 some English sportst 
settled in the mountain region on the line between North Car 
and Tennessee. They bought some of the forested land to st 
with game. Then, being Englishmen, it suddenly occurred to th 
that the wild boar, if such could be found, would find this an id 
stamping ground. They looked over Smoky’s trees, bushes an 
tangled undergrowth and decided there wasn’t a more perfect bo 
paradise on earth—provided they could bring boar and parad 
together. " 
They scoured the European forests, finally located and cape 
a dozen or so wild boars and sows from the Ural Mountains of 


ussia. They released them in a fenced game preserve to propagate 
jad give them good hunting. But forest fires tore big gaps in the 
ence surrounding the enclosure and the boars scampered through 
nese Openings with the wide world for a range. They settled in 
therokee Forest and began populating the area with their kind. 
\'oday the boar is a protected game. An open season of a few days 
y allowed on him each fall with a rigid bag limit. If you can bag 
ine tusker it will be a crowning achievement of your life. 
| The annual boar hunt around Tellico Plains is the red letter 
/e€casion of the hunter’s life—the kind from which he dates time. 
\\fter taking part in one or two hunts and getting his bag limit of 
Ine, he is a life-time addict. His idea of a heaven on earth is a 
daring campfire in the Smokies, a barbecue pit and three hundred 
ounds of toasted boar. To have the best flavor the boar should 
|epresent the climax of an all-day hunt topped off with a free-for-all 
lugging match between hog and hounds. 

And don’t forget the boar is a ferocious game and hunting him 
ja Great Smoky’s forest is no sport for a sissy. In going after the 
bar the rules of hunting are frequently reversed in that the game 
\ften trees the hunter. This happens a lot oftener than man biting 

| dog. Sometimes a persistent boar is known to keep a sportsman 
ja the top of a tree for hours before giving him up. 

| The average male hog has a long saber-like tusk. With this 
\yeapon his action is swift and devastating when he decides to take 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Veteran boar hunters sometimes use bow and arrow like the 

hunters of medieval times. These weapons require steady nerves, 

great skill and a thorough knowledge of the tactics of the 
infuriated boar when it is cornered. 


the offensive. He frequently whets this tusk on tree roots and 
stumps in order to have it ready—just in case. 
However, the boar doesn’t always stand and fight when faced 
(Continued on page 33) 


A WILD BOAR AT BAY 


When cornered a boar will take a firm stand and dare hunters and a whole pack of hounds to do their worst. Slashing furiously a boar 
will often put several dogs out of commission before the hunters can kill him. Oftentimes he forces the hunters to climb trees for safety. 


Charles Pickon from Three Lions 
THE APOTHECARY’S OVEN 
The apothecary’s oven built in 1752 still stands in America’s 
oldest drug store in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. In the eigh- 
teenth century each apothecary mixed and compounded his 
own drugs. 


NEARLY A HALF CENTURY before the ratification of the Con- 
stitution Dr. John Frederick Otto and Dr. John Adolph Meyer 
established in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, “Die Apotheke.” It was 
the first drug store in America and it is still doing business. 
Although it has been rebuilt and has changed hands many times, 
the store is on the site of the original building and a good many 
of the original appointments and implements have been preserved. 
Nine years after the store opened in 1743 an apothecary’s furnace 
was erected in a shed behind the store. The furnace is still there 
though the shed has been torn down. The store is now in two parts ; 


Virginia State Chamber 


The Hugh Mercer Apothecary Shop in Fredricksburg, Virginia, 
began operating in 1777 and is now a museum. 
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by 8S. Kk. Winters 


two physicians cultivated a garden in which were grown the herbs, j 
roots and other medical plants from which they compounded their} 
own remedies. On all professional calls they carried their satchels, | 
which were well stocked with the drugs and medicaments known 
to the doctors of their period. As a matter of fact doctors of that 
day often gained greater profit from the herbs and medicine they 
sold than from the professional advice they gave their patients. ~ 


! 
| 
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In their garden Doctors Otto and Meyer grew jimson weed, | 
‘prickly ash, red oaks bark, deer tongue, lavender, roses, gingef, | 
thyme, berries, and many other herbs and plants. In the store | 
they founded the visitor today may still see bottles, jars, jugs, and’ 
other equipment with which they prepared medicines. Some equip= | 
ment of the Colonial apothecaries is extraordinarily lovely. There’ 
are globes containing colored water, old herb and drug jars imported | 
from Holland and brightly painted by hand, finely wrought com>” 
tainers made of iron, brass, wedgewood, hardwood and stone _ 
There are balances, scales, retorts, pill rollers and pill cases. Along } 
with the old apothecary’s furnace have been preserved the pressure 
pot, clay retorts, a stone mortar, a brass mortar, and a bell mortar. | 


Die Apotheke today bears the name of Simon Rau and Compan 
under which it has been doing business for seventy-seven years. 


The present owner, however, is Robert A. Smith. at 


rl 

The second oldest apothecary shop in the United States—the first 
in the South—is the Poulnot Drug Store on King Street in Charles | 
ton, South Carolina. It was established before 1781 when Dr. } 
Andrew Turnbull bought the business and began dispensing his | 
own remedies. Later on the name of the shop was changed) to 
“Apothecaries Hall” when it was bought in 1816 by Doctor Jacob 


In the Charleston Museum the Apothecary’s Hall has been set 
up with its original fittings and equipment. It was established 
in 1871. 


In the Wiggim 
Tavern at Nort- 
hampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, dat- 
ing from 1780, 
there is a care- 
fully preserved 
‘collection of bot- 
tles, jars, pes- 
tles, scales and 
‘accessories used 
‘In the apothe- 
cary shops in 
‘the early part 
of the nineteenth 
century. 


jars, pale green hand-blown vials, blue 
white pottery, early surgical instrumer 
pincers for pulling teeth, cups for bleedi: 
and many other old drug store items. 


The structure as it now stands in 
Museum is authentic, reproduced in’ 
original dimensions of seventeen by seven 
teen feet. 


It was in Charleston in 1751 that the fi 


“druggist” was used. Before there was any | 
legislation about druggists there were m 
who combined pharmacy with other trades 
such as surgeons, doctors, ministers, school- 
masters, lawyers, butchers, millers, eve 
poets. Not until 1750 were medicine, st 
gery, and pharmacy, recognized as thre 
different talents. It was in 1752 that Be 
jamin Franklin opened a drug store ip 


sities ee i iach B ict A 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE COLONIAL DRUG STORE Three Lions ne i a ee a Hose 
In these three pictures equipment typical of the eighteenth century drug store is shown. P P y Fe E ey 
On the left are old chemical balances. In the center are the colorful, hand-painted In the New Haven Colony Historical Socie’ 
herb and drug jars imported from Holland. At the right is an old- fashioned pill roller. Building there is a large black sign beari 


The “paste” was laid on the iron cutters and cut to shape with the top cutter. The 


box with the hinged lid was used to sugar-coat pills. in white letters the inscription : 


“B. ARNOLD, DRUGGIST 


De La Motta. Later on a golden mortar sign was placed over the BOOKSELLERS &c— 

entrance carrying the inscription “The Big Gilt Mortar.” During FROM LONDON 

the war between the states the store was moved temporarily, and in SIBI TOTIQUE | 

1885 the almost demolished building was restored and improved. It Underneath is a mortar and a medicine chest from Arnold’s Apothe 

was known locally as “De Big Yellow Bucket” and it has kept its cary Shop. 

doors open for almost a century and a half. In 1777 in Fredricksburg, Virginia, Doctor Hugh Mercer beg 
In 1921 the building was remodeled and Mr. Huchting, the present operating the Mercer Apothecary Shop. Recently the America 

owner, gave much of the old equipment to the Apothecaries Hall Pharmaceutical Association acquired the property and it is now a4 

in the Charleston Museum where it has been reset for public display. museum. The building is a Colonial structure, one and a half stories | 

There is an 1815 prescription counter, and laboratory equipment, high, and is situated in the business section of the Old Domin 


which includes alembics, evaporating pans, stock bottles, huge stone (Continued on page 32) 
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ALEXANDRIA’S COLONIAL DRUG STORE Virginia Conservation Commission 
The Stabler-Leadbeater Apothecary Shop in. Alexandria, Virginia, was established in 1792. Now a museum, it contains some of America’ s a 
finest drug store equipment dating from the eighteenth century. a 
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THAT FLOW 
TO LOS ANGELES 


By Robert E. Ahrens 


'HEN MOHAMMED was asked to name 
'€ greatest act of charity, the prophet 
jiswered, ““To bring water to men.” The 
‘me Mohammed, if you remember, tried to 
ax the mountain to come to him. Centuries 
jter, William Mulholland probably brought 
/ore water to more people than any other 


fagle individual had ever done—and in “The giant dam 
ing so he came pretty close to moving a that furnishes the 
ountain. This is the story of Mulholland ue epee water 


supply is named 
id his rivers of steel. in the honor of 


Los Angeles had always received its water care oes 


jipply from the river of the same name. who created it. 
ut by 1905, its population of close to 


0,000 had almost outstripped the river’s capacity to serve it. 


sarby water source. 


Seeking a solution to the problem, residents turned to William 
ulholland, then chief engineer of the municipal water bureau. He 
read out a map and studied it. The nearest area of high rainfall 
y along the snow-fed Owens River on the eastern slope of the 
erra Nevada. Then there was also the Colorado River. But to 
jing water from that stream at California’s eastern boundary only 
emed to engineer Mulholland to complicate the problem. For one 
ng, it would take longer and cost much more than getting it from 
high Sierras. The Colorado had its mouth in Mexico, and that 
ght raise international questions. There were also interstate 
|mplications, because the Colorado’s watershed reached into seven 
ates. 


As if these weren’t trouble enough, Mulholland discovered that 
je Colorado carried large quantities: of silt, the elimination of 
hich required proper storage and regulation of the river, such as 
Hoover Dam was later to provide. He found out, too, that the 
plorado project would call for a pumping job, and cheap electric 


Two giant aqueducts 
carry water from 
the Colorado River 
and the Owens River 
through miles of steel 
and concrete pipe to 
the Hollywood Reser- 
voir. 


Over the parched 
sands of the Mojave 
Desert and across 
rugged mountains 
water flows for a 
distance of 250 miles 
from the Owens 
River to Los Angeles. 
Along the route are 
storage reservoirs 
and welded steel 
tanks to conserve 
water for use 
throughout the year. 


COLORADO RIVER —anuer 
“aquepuct PARKER: 


dding to the fears for the future was the lack of any sizeable, 
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power was not available for this service. 


Tt looked as though the Owens River was 
a better bet. Water could certainly be 
brought down by gravity, Mulholland 
reasoned. He hitched a team of mules to an 
old buckboard, put in a few surveying 
instruments and set out. The journey took 
him 250 miles northward over the parched 
sands of the Mojave Desert and across 
rugged mountains into the Owens River 
Valley. He found the river wasting most of 
its flow into the salt-encrusted basin of 
Owens Lake. 

By the time Mulholland returned, he. had 
formulated plans for the construction of the 
longest municipal aqueduct in the world— 
one capable of supplying enough water to 


THE HOLLYWOOD RESERVOIR 
Work on the great project to bring water 
to Los Angeles from the Owens River 
began in 1907 and was completed in 1913. 
The Colorado River Aqueduct was com- 

pleted in 1938. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE OWENS RIVER AQUEDUCT 
Melting snow flowing down the peaks of the Sierra Nevada and into the Owens River 
eventually reaches Los Angeles. Here are oS spillgates of the Owens River Aqueduct 
intake. 


Sp 


Water for the Colorado River Nemesace is Tau peal into theaal three pipes. Then it 
goes into a main eleven-foot pipe and on to the portal of a mountainside tunnel. The 
Colorado River Aqueduct covers a distance of 302 miles. 


meet the needs of 1,500,000 additional people. 
He pointed out that the aqueduct would 
traverse 238 miles at a cost of $24,500,000. 
The city’s answer was the overwhelming 
approval of the necessary bond issue to 
finance the project. Construction began in 
1908. 

It was a Herculean task—a task boldly 
conceived and boldly executed. 


Fifteen thotisand tons of boiler plate steel 
went into the structure. The shell varied in 
thickness from a quarter of an inch to one 
and one-eighth inches. Another three thous- 
and tons provided reinforcement and struc- 
tural strength. Much of the steel was made 
in three eastern mills and transported west- 
ward. 


Practically all of this went into the twenty- 
three inverted siphons, eight of which were 
reinforced concrete pipes ten feet in 
diameter and operating under heads up to 
seventy-five feet. One of them, the Jawbone 
Siphon, is one of the most noteworthy Seas 
in the world. 

It is 8,136 feet long, weighs 3,243 tons 


The Jawbone Syphon on the Owe 
River Aqueduct is more than a mile lor 
and carries water over a rough desert 
canyon, 


Sean = 
" a a maximum head of 850 feet. It carries the water across 
ea 


ugh, desert canyon. Only steel could withstand the great internal 


Ssures generated. 

five years later the aqueduct was completed. It embraced 142 
|inels, inverted steel siphons that hurdled canyons and varied 
diameter from 7 to 11 feet, and had open and covered concrete 
duits. 

J |5torage reservoirs and welded steel tanks of various sizes are all 
Wag the route and at Los Angeles to conserve water for use 
Pj oughout the year. These also assured an uninterrupted supply 
Whe city in case of damage to the aqueduct between the reservoirs 
| the main water source. 


|Nhen the aqueduct was finished, it then became imperative that 
|| flow of the Owens River be maintained to insure sufficient Water 
ithe aqueduct intake, an elevation of about four thousand feet. 
Jat meant purchasing ranch lands with water rights on the river 
| the water could be diverted into the aqueduct in an emergency. 
| [here was trouble ahead—and Mulholland knew it. He had 
. jeady heard stories of the valley townspeople, who were demanding 
| times the amount their land was worth. 
7/When their demands were refused, a 
© up of ranchers and townsmen headed by 
(fred W. and Mark ©. Watterson, oper- 
Pics of the valley’s five banks, declared 
)) t the city’s land purchasing program was 
Hning Owens Valley. Anonymous threats 
jre made against the lives of city officials. 
jSome months later a group of persons 
om Bishop and Big Pine filed with Los 
geles 548 separate demands for “repara- 
ns.” They requested almost $3,000,000 in 
| nages, the Wattersons claiming approxi- 
ely $400,000. 
| /Shortly after the city refused to pay, ten 
* sked men slugged the guards at the No 
me Canyon Siphon and dynamited a 450- 
lot section of the huge steel pipe. Six 
ire blastings followed in rapid succession. 
rernor C. C. Young issued a public state- 
/nt condemning the sabotage. 
In the midst of all the excitement the 
jattersons’ five banks failed. When state 
k examiners finished their investigations, 
|} Wattersons were tried, convicted and 
/itenced to the state penitentiary for mis- 
/propriation of $460,000 from valley 
positors. The dynamiters vanished about 
/> same time. 
/The Owens River aqueduct was expected 
J supply the needs of Los Angeles for an 
|lefinite period. But the city limits pttshed 
tward, population increased and indus- 
j jes multiplied. In addition, a dry cycle 
jne along in the twenties which proved 
i: Owens Valley source vulnerable to 
ught, even with the Mono Basin addition 
Wiich tapped an area 350 miles from Los 
igeles. 
Mulholland estimated that the city needed 
least double the Owens River supply. 
most a like amount would be required for 
|: surrounding areas, with which Los 
jageles’ fortunes were enmeshed. The only 
equate source for such a supply was the 
)lorado, and once again Mulholland, now 
\cty-eight, turned to survey it. Out of that 
me the Colorado River aqueduct. With 
2 passage by Congress of the Boulder 
inyon Project Act in Detember of 1928 
the construction of Boulder Dam, now 
wn as Hoover Dam, the obstacles, insur- 
untable about twenty years before, were 
‘ d t 


removed. It was now possible to build another mighty steel river. 

Because of the nature of this huge undertaking, a Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California was formed. The people of 
the district, constituting Los Angeles and twelve other cities, at an 
election in 1931 authorized a bond issue of $220,000,000 to finance 
the new project. Los Angeles’ share of the water from the Colorado 
will take care of a population of about five million. 

Construction work on the aqueduct was begun in 1933 and com- 
pleted in 1939. This included the building of Parker Dam across 
the Colorado at the intake of the aqueduct. Parker Dam is the 
deepest in the world, its foundation extending 233 feet below the 
original bed of the river. 

There again a huge amount of reinforcement, structural and mis- 
cellaneous steel—about 266,000 tons—was used. About 30,000 tons 
alone went into siphons, 24,000 into lined canals, 53,000 into steel 
pipe lines and another 41,000 into concrete pipe lines. Parker Dam 
itself took more than 3,600 tons. 

Mulholland didn’t live to see his greatest dream materialize. He 

(Continued on page —) 


STEEL SINEWS FOR THE AQUEDUCT 


A spiderweb of reinforcing steel stretching for miles supports the concrete section of 
an inverted syphon in the Colorado River Aqueduct. In order to bring water from the 
Colorado River to Los Angeles forty-three tunnels had to be built through mountainous 


territory. 


RAFFY ARRIVES 


It took twenty-two hours to 
take Raffy from San Diego to 
the zoo at San Francisco. 
Above he looks from his truck 
somewhat skeptically at the 
mate he is invited to join. On 
the opposite page Raffy and 
Zoobelle are seen together in 
contented domesticity. 


PEOPLE WHO VISIT the large zoos of our 
country seldom realize the dramatic and 
often dangerous episodes that make possible 
the public's enjoyment of the animals. 
Seemingly commonplace happenings, like 
moving an animal from one zoo to another, 
take on atomic proportions when that animal 
weighs a ton and is by nature and ancestry 
of the wild jungles. Or the arrival of a new 
animal may excite the whole zoo and gen- 
erate more danger. 


San Francisco learned that moving a 
giraffe isn’t exactly like moving a piano, 
which can be picked up or hoisted into a 
truck. This creature can’t be yanked by his 
long neck or his hind legs and dragged into 
a conveyance. Even if he could the angry 
energy aroused might immediately trans- 
form the truck into a pile of splinters. 


The recent moving of Raffy from San 
Diego to San Francisco proved that a 
giraffe must have a special chariot; must be 
coaxed, pampered and beguiled into it as 
well. If he goes in backwards, as Raffy did, 


Shortly after the arrival of the new giraffe, old Mischka, a thousand-pound Russian bear, escaped from his cage. It took armed attendan 
two hours before they could coax ue wuss into captivity by giving him the molasses he so cy loves. 


Welcoming a Vea Guest “4 
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by Edna Mae DeMarce 


Photography by Dorothy A. Lineer By 


the handlers are thankful to take him as he is. 
The whole projeet started because Zoo- 


belle, at the Fleishhacker Zoo, lost her hus- . 


band and the romantic-minded keepers felt 
she should have another. 
Diego, appeared the most likely prospect. 
Especially so since four-year-old Raffy’s 


parents were expecting another child and-he— 


was considered old enough to start his own 
fireside. The four thousand dollar dowry 
offered by Zoobelle’s keepers may also have 
had something to do with the decision. 

Apparently, however, Raffy thought other- 
wise. Either he didn’t want to leave the old 
homestead or his roving eye had spied a 
beautiful neck nearer home. Or maybe he 
just disliked widows and wanted a sweet 
young thing about his own age. Zoobelle 
was six years old. Whatever the reason, 
Raffy stubbornly refused to enter the 
specially-built padded truck that had been 
prepared for his six-hundred-mile trip up 
the coast. 


For four days San Francisco’s Zoo 
Director Carey Baldwin and C. J. Cotton, 
giraffe attendant, hovered about Raffy 


watching his every. mood. First they tried 
prodding him with long poles but this was 
abandoned when the sixteen-hundred-pound 
animal swung his long neck around angrily 
and knocked Baldwin sprawling fourteen 
feet and minus three teeth. Next Baldwin 


IN PURSUIT OF A RUNAWAY BEAR 


Raffy, in San’ 


and Cotton transferred Raffy’s food tor 
truck. But fat and husky Raffy wa 
bothered. He merely glanced at the fo 
the truck and walked off as if to saj 
should be on a diet anyway.” 
After four days of perspiring and pra 
by everyone connected with the enterpt 
Raffy was backed into his upholstered 
Baldwin and Cotton did a hasty remod 
job on the truck, moving the feeding 
to the back and reversing the ingenius 


door for protecting Raffy’s head at the over 


passes. There are twenty-eight overpe 
only fourteen-feet high and Raffy’s 
stands fifteen-and-a-half-feet above 
ground. 

It took twenty-two hours to make th: 
with Baldwin and Cotton nervously gra 
for every peaceful mile. When they 
arrived in San Francisco with Raffy it 
early morning, hours before the Zoo 
open to the public. All the animals g 
Raffy an excited welcome. Parrots chat 
and, according to one report, a big 
fellow cried, “There’s the giraffe now.” 
old mother bear gave her cubs a cuffin 


their boisterous greeting: the h 
laughed; and the love birds chi 
aimprotshy: 


Zoobelle looked over the side of han 
and saw Raffy. It was love at first sight 
(Continued on page 34) ; 
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The upheld arm 
of the Statue of 
Liberty is forty- 
two feet long and 
twelve feet in 
diameter at its 
thickest. The offi- 
cial lamplighter 
is here on his way 
with a thousand- 
watt bulb to the 
torch that burns 
during the night. 


De 


ow a (yreat emorial 


We Wade 


Photographs courtesy “‘Steelways’’ 


of Liberty Enlightening the World the problem remained as to how 
enormous figure of copper plates supported by steel and iron was to 
built. In the eighteen-eighties the answer was not easy and the credit io 
the achievement goes to Gustave Eiffel, the builder of the Parisian tow 
that bears his name and a pioneer in modern iron and steel constructi 
It was he who made the dream of the sculptor Auguste Bartholdi a reali 
After the technical problems had been solved the statue was cast in par 
which were shipped in 214 cases in 1885. The statue was assembled w 
the aid of derricks two hundred feet high. Since it was dedicated 
President Cleveland in 1886 thousands of visitors have climbed. within 
huge framework to the balcony beneath the statue’s spiked helmet fr 
which there is a magnificent view of New York Harbor. Eiffel’s 
stands firmly today, a durable memorial to the friendship of two 
democracies. 


The left hand of the statué grasps a tablet representing the 


A circular stairway of 168 steps leads from the pedestal on Declaration of Independence, inscribed “July 4, 1776.” 


which the statue rests to the platform beneath the spiked helmet. 
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SOLVING THE CUSTOMS 
PROBLEM 


| There’s a new day dawning for the 
juntless numbers of Americans who year 
jter year have been mystified by some of 
je seemingly involved practices of 
jistoms inspectors at border points. To 
jake things easier for travelers is the goal 
j| the U.S. Treasury Department, which 
jis launched a full-scale program to 
nplify Customs procedures. 


| Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
jhn S. Graham says the Department’s 
|Wjective is to “take the mystery out of 
jastoms” by creating better understanding 
tween travelers and inspectors, and 
jrough modified regulations. 

| First step in the program is the publica- 
on of an attractive simply written pamph- 
\t titled “Customs Hints for Returning 
|mericans.” It is being printed and 
)stributed not only by the Government, 
jit by the American Automobile Associa- 
(yn, airlines, railroads, steamship com- 
|inies and other travel interests. Already 
\f the press, the pamphlet probably will 
Nach a circulation of almost a million 
ypies within the next few months. 


|The pamphlet expresses its theme in 
lese words: “Speed yourself through 
justoms—It’s a cinch if you use these 
ints.” And the hints cover such items as 
|cemptions, written and oral declarations 
jid rules covering importation of liquor 
jid cigars. 

‘In a statement on the back cover, Frank 
ow, Acting Commissioner of Customs 
ims it up: “Tourist travel among nations 
ot only creates good will but also supplies 
jrt of the money that finances world 
jade. In your travel, help us to serve you 
itter by reading these general hints about 
ie United States Customs laws. The :full 
iquirements of law and regulation ‘can- 
lot, of course, be spelled out in this small 
)oklet. So, when in doubt, ask. Ask your 
jistoms officers, so that we may speed your 
avel.” 

| Another major element of the Treasury’s 
‘ogram is an experiment now under way 
' the Buffalo-Niagara Falls gateway to 
anada and at the International Bridge at 
rownsville, Texas, a main artery for 
affic to and from Mexico. 

At both these points travelers no longer 
e subject to interviews by inspectors of 


‘aturalization Service. Instead, tourists 
iad they have but’ one inspector to.satisfy 
-he asks the standard questions for both 
yencies. This time-saving system, now 
erating on a test basis, may be fully 
‘tablished at all border points when the 
reasury is convinced it is workable. 

Pan American World Airways reports 
|sizeable increase in the volume of excess 
uggage its planes are carrying, since the 


oth Customs and the Immigration and 
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allowance of duty-free imports was raised 
from $100 to $400. Pan American Clippers 
brought back 66 per cent more goods in 
June—the first full month after the new 
allowance took effect—than they did in 
February. 

A large part of the imports, according to 
Pan American, are Wedgewood dinner 
sets, doeskin slacks and Kashmir sweaters 
from Bermuda, and woolen products from 
Scotland and England. 

Air passsengers are charged for personal 
baggage in excess of sixty-six pounds. 
Persons out of the country more than 
twelve days are allowed to import goods 
valued up to $400 without paying duty. 
lor fewer than twelve days, but more than 
forty-eight hours, the duty-free allowance 
is $100. 

The French Government is permitting 
tourists to take out with them items pur- 
chased for their personal needs without 
export formalities—‘‘personal needs” being 
liberally interpreted. The French hope this 
relaxation of controls will stimulate domes- 
tic sales, particularly to Americans in view 
of the increased U.S. duty-free allowance. 


OFF SEASON TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


A record number of American peace- 
time travelers—300,000—are visiting Eu- 
rope this year. Though the majority made 
their journeys during the summer season, 
this travel movement will continue in full 
force into the fall and winter. 

Special low round-trip airline rates will 
be in effect from October to next March, 
based on the one-way fare plus one-third. 
The excursion tariff will mean a saving up 
to $150 on transportation to and from some 
European points. The steamship lines also 
are expected to offer a special off-season 
round-trip rate. 

The backlog of steamship and airline 
reservations shows a strong and wide- 
spread interest in “off-season” travel. The 
Passport Division of the State Department 
reports a greater activity than ever before 
in history. Foreign governments say thev 
are being fleoded with inquiries from 
American travelers. 

Under what conditions will Americans 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


is OQ BECT S: to create and promote interest in travel 
; ~ and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
f tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation  facilsties; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 

forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist ) 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 

to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 

the world in order to secure the cause of international 

peace and justice. 


travel in Europe during the remainder of 
1948? A survey taken by the International 
Travel Department of the American Auto- 
mobile Association indicates that: 

Accommodations at the tourist centers 
of Western Europe will be more plentiful 
than in the summer. 

Food for visitors is becoming increas- 
ingly available. 

Prices are reduced in many countries 
after September 15. 


European nations, in need of American 
dollars, want tourists throughout the year 
and are making special inducements to 
attract U.S. citizens. 

In pre-war vears, several centers of 
Europe ranked as leading fall and winter 
playgrounds for American vacationists. 
Some were touched by war, others remain 
unscathed—but the Riviera, the Alps and 
the winterlands of Scandinavia once again 
are fitting into the holiday design. 

Special events have been planned. Folk 
festivals, international sporting competi- 
tions and theater seasons are intended to 
regale the fall and winter with the full 
trimmings of an American vacation abroad. 


ALOHA WEEK IN HAWAII 


The Hawaiian Islands are already mak- 
ing plans for their famed and _ festive 
Aloha Week commencing November 14. 

Known as ‘“‘Makahiki,’ the seven-day 
pageantry is highlighted by parades, street 
dancing, outrigger canoe races, luaus 
(native feasts), formal balls, and other gay 
events. From executives to store clerks, 
islanders all enter into the spirit of this 
week and wear bright colored clothing. 
Each night will be dedicated to the ancient 
traditions of the various races of people 
who populate Hawaii and live together in 
an unusually high degree of friendliness. 

The magic islands are less than a day’s 
flight from virtually any section of this 
country via the speed of air transportation. 
Daily flights from San Francisco in 
luxurious five-mile-a-minute United Air 
Lines Mainliner 300’s (DC-6’s) now wing 
across the blue expanse of the Pacific to 
Honolulu in 934 hours. Connecting flights 
in the same type airplane make it possible 


‘for a resident of New York to have a late, 


leisurely dinner at home, and the next even- 
ing meal beside the sands of Waikiki, if 
he so desires. : 
Hotel reservations for the period are 
already reported to be heavy. Two special 
travel features are available through United, 
a round trip fare of only $270 (plus tax) 
representing a saving of 10 per cent,.or a 
combination ticket with the Matson Navi- 
gation Co., allowing the traveler to go one 
way by airliner, the other by the cruise 
ship Lurline. The airline’s coast-to-coast 
and Pacific Coast system, plus the Hawaiian 
route, now serves seventy-seven cities. 
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A Stirring New Novel 


by a Great Master of Romance 


MOST SACRED 
OF ALL 


by Jeffrey Farnol 
Author of Heritage Perilous 


This vigorous, full blooded new novel reveals again those 
qualities which the New York Times found in Farnol’s pre- 
vious novel: “Heritage Perilous is Farnol as he has always 
been, and, we hope, he will ever be... a swashbuckling novel 
that brings back a robust past with all its vitality intact.” 

Japhet Scrope, Earl of Wrybourne-Feveril, before un- 
expectedly succeeding to the earldom, had no sooner settled 
down to enjoy his heritage, when his sworn enemy, Sir Robert 
Chalmers, struck with all his cunning. Not only did Japhet 
narrowly escape with his life but by a skillful bit of knavery 
the young Earl was made to appear unfaithful to his beloved 
Andromeda. How Japhet, fighting treachery of the basest sort 
on the broad highway and in his social life, restores his good 
name and defeats the forces of evil that threaten his home 
and happinesss is told by one of England’s greatest story- 
tellers. $3.00. 


Oo 


Roosevelt 
As An Artist Saw Him 


by Walter Tittle 
One of America’s most distinguished portrait artists gives 
here a brilliant verbal portrait of the Roosevelt he learned 
to know so well when he made numerous sketches of him in 


his library at Hyde Park. Illustrated by etchings and 
drawings. $3.00. 


Knife and Fork 
in New York 


by Lawton Mackall 
“For in and out of towners in quest of festivity and food, 
Lawton Mackall’s Knife and Fork in New York 1s an indis- 


pensable directory to dineries and niteries.”—Danton Walker, 
New York Daily News. $2.75. 


9 @ ft e 
Henry VIII’s Fifth' Wife 
by Michael Glenne 
A brilliant biography of the most tragic and fascinating of” 
all of Henry VIII’s wives. This is an enthralling tale, colorful 


and dramatic, told in a vivid, intimate style that recreates 
sixteenth century England and a remarkable woman. $3.50. 


Last Stronghold 
of Big Game 


by A. R. Siedentopf 


An exhilerating escape into the primeval world of East 
Africa—stories of the leopard, the rogue elephant, the buffalo, 
the rhino, etc. 32 pages of photographs. $3.00. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 200 East 37th Street, New York 


DRUG STORES OF COLONIAL AMERICA 
. (Continued from page 24) a 


city. On the first floor is the drug 
store with authentic fixtures, a large 
assortment of bottles, jars, mortars, 
péstles, and glass containers. Shelves 
display a large number of bottles for 
purges, tonics and drugs. The apothe- 
cary shop is furnished with authentic 
items dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Also on the 
ground floor is a sitting room with a 
large open fireplace, and a kitchen in 
the rear wing. The second floor has 
two bedrooms and a room where 
Colonial gentlemen could have their 
wigs powdered. Like other Colonial 
drug stores Mercer’s Shop had its 
well ordered garden. It was culti- 
vated in lavender, thyme, cassia, hops, 
madder, rhubarb, hemlock, ginger, 
and many other plants which were 
used in the making of medicines. 
Hugh Mercer was a remarkable 
man and his career illustrates the 
important part Europeans played not 
only in the medical but in the political 
life of Colonial America. Doctor 


Mercer studied medicine in Edin- 


burgh and he eame~to this country 
in 1746. He served in both the French 
and Indian wars, and in the Revolu- 
tionary war in which he was killed. 
He was a close friend of many of the 
eminent people of the period and 
George Washington kept a desk in 
his drug store where he transacted 
business whenever he was in Fred- 
ricksburg. Fortunately for students 
of the history of American medicine 
Hugh Mercer’s prescription book is 
still preserved. Among the names 
entered there is that of James Madi- 
son, who received “febrifuge mixture” 


GAY YESTERDAYS IN MONTE CARLO re | 
(Continued from page 17) co 


Pierre of Monaco and Duke of 
Valentinois. Young Rainier is. the 
son of Prince Pierre and the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. During the war 
Prince Louis, like the King of Bel- 
gium, married a commoner, though 
he is an old man bordering on his 
eighties now. 

Some of Rainier’s former playmates 
will be concierges in the smart hotels 
of the pleasure city across the bay. 
Others will be croupiers, hotel man- 
agers, and bankers. A few will sit 
in the parliament up on the rock 
which debates momentous matters, 
as serious to them as the affairs of an 
empire. The people of Monaco are 
devoted to their dynasty and it is 
doubtful if any other form of govern- 
ment could serve them as well. On 
January 17, Prince Louis’ birthday, 
the principality will be a riot of color. 

Life follows a slow tempo there, 
on the whole. It can be made as ex- 
pensive or as economical as any- 
where else on earth. At least there 
are no taxes. Most of the Americans 
who have lived there have a nostalgia 
for the place forever after. Stability 


Street in New York City. Much 


and who® paid five shillings for 
embrocation, Doctor Mercer 
treated Mary Ball Washington, 
mother of George Washington, w 
she was sixty-four years old. 
treatment given the elderly lady 
typical of the period and consist 
bleeding, blistering, purging, and 
administration of emetics. 
Another interesting eighteenth ¢ 
tury drug store is the Stabler- 
beater Apothecary Shop in A 
dria; Virginia, which was estab 
in 1792, and which has been in 
tinual operation until fourteen ye 
ago when it was set aside 
museum. Today it is an exact r 
of the shop which, on April 22, 
received the message from M 
Washington, “Mrs. Washingto: 
sires Mr. Stabler will send by 
bearer a quart bottle of his 
Castor Oil, and the bill for it.” 
Another interesting old Ameri 
apothecary shop dates from 183 
stands at First Avenue and | 


the old equipment is still preser 
there, including an ancient gold- 
mortar and pestle three feet in h 
beautiful counters and fixtures 
mahogany, old files of prescrip 
and rare jugs and containers of 
kinds. 

To the student of medical hist 
these venerable apothecary shops hi 
a special interest, but to the la 
they are scarcely less fascin 
Visitors are invariably delighted ¥ 
what they see, but they can not h 
but be grateful to a century an 
half of medical progress. 


and tradition are strongly rooted 
here. It is equally a haven. { IT 
millionaires and penniless exiles. | 

If you like the sort of a pi 
where story clings to narrow stf 
and old houses like ivy, almost’ 
tangible you can touch it, you 
love valiant little Monaco’s 
Ville,’ where Carabiniers du pri 
plumed helmets and red and 
and gold uniforms change guar 
night, part of a hundred-and-ni 
man army, under frowning mi 
loading cannon that line the p 
wall to command the grande 
before it and the ramp leading up | 
cliff. 

There are two worlds in Mo 
for all its size, or lack of it. 
Carlo with its pigeon shoot, the 
de Paris, the old rococo casin 
its’ exotic gardens and c 
carabinmiers on guard is one, wh 
mile and a half away by flac 
three hundred years in time 
rocher. In one or the other 
man can find most anything 
looking for. It is finding it wit 
haste, hate, or taxes that 
wonderful. 


; hunters and hounds. He may 
\cide that his best strategy is in 
ight and when he does, his take-off 
|so swift and sudden he can put a 
; i of real estate between you and 
+|m before you can pull the trigger. 
| you risk a shot you are likely to 
Z at where he i is and hit where he 


But when apprehended he fre- 
ently takes a stand and dares a 
aole pack of hunters and hounds to 
| their worst. In hunting this beast 
ortsmen usually find it safer to 
ey. along a bunch of hounds to get 
: 2 dirty end of the deal. On one 
casion three hunters from Nash- 
|e with their dogs, after an all-day 
Int, came suddenly on a huge tusker 
2 clump of bushes. Two of the 
sn had high-powered rifles while 
@ third—a veteran boar hunter— 
id-the feudalistic style bow and 
rows. 
| The dogs circled the hog and. began 
\apping at him from all sides. He 
|!shed at first one hound and then 
Beret, putting two or three of 
| [a out of commission with his tusk. 
| nen he spied one of the hunters who 
ij decided was the cause of all his 
LH 


buble. He broke through the ring 
| dogs and hurled his three hundred 


‘i unds of hog lightning and dyna- 


jortsman threw down his rifle and 
jade for a nearby tree with low 
sachable limbs. He shinnied up to 
ie top of that tree with only one 
/ought, and that was to put a lot of 
|stance between him and that brute 
\ d make that distance as perpendicu- 
/+ as possible. The other rifle hunter 
4:0 found safety in tree altitude 


ok refuge on a high boulder. Being 
ore at home in a boar jungle than 
|; two companions he sent an arrow 
iting through the brute’s inner 
jtts and dispatched him. 

|Black bears and boars may be 


| 
jed on July 22, 1935, But he was 
jesent to enjoy the satisfaction of 
|tnessing the arrival of the first 
wens. River water brought to the 


Wy. } 

“A civic cererony in his honor was 
ld-on November 5, 1913, at the 
‘ueduct’s terminus in Los ‘Angeles. 


sb 
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“ulholland sat with other dignitaries _ 


| Seas ‘THE GREAT SMOKIES— 
ies AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR PARK 
(Continued from page 21) 


hunted in the fall of the year under 
joint supervision of the U.S. Forest 
Service and the Tennessee Depart- 
met of Conservation. The boar hunts 
are limited to seventy-five sportsmen 
and the annual take is about thirty- 
five to forty. Native guides are avail- 
able for these hunts. 


Plenty of ruffled grouse is found 
in the hills and mountains of this 
area. Other game found in more or 
less profusion are ducks, quail, deer, 
squirrels, wild turkeys, doves, rabbits, 
coons and o’possums. Deer hunting 
is very limited and allowed in only a 
few areas for a brief time. 


Not far from the park and Chero- 
kee Forest is the great system of TVA 
lakes impounded in the last few years. 
The nearest of these is Douglas 
within thirty miles of Smoky Moun- 
tain Park. Then there are Cherokee, 
Norris and many more lakes cover- 
ing many thousand acres of what was 
once great farms, towns, highways, 
cemeteries and other real estate, all 
of which the government had to buy 
as part of the total cost of the project. 
The town of Loyston in East Ten- 
nessee, for example, is now 250 feet 
under water. 


All of these lakes are filling with 
fish and are beginning to offer some 
of the finest fishing ground in Amer- 
ica. The surroundings of Norris Lake 
have been beautified with parks and 
various bits of landscaping. The lakes 
lying close to Smoky Mountain Park 
and Cherokee Forest will, when de- 
veloped, make most of the eastern 
section of Tennessee a tourist para- 
dise. 


People interested in any of the 
attractions of this region can get com- 
plete information from the Tennessee 
Department of Conservation at Nash- 
ville. This department has or soon 


will have an abundance of literature 
and maps describing all the vacation 
areas. 


|1vers OF STEEL THAT FLOW TO LOS ANGELES 
(Continued from page 27) 


on the speakers’ platform. When he 
was called upon to speak, the crowd 
roared its tribute. Finally the ap- 
plause subsided. Mulholland stood 
for a moment glancing toward the 
sparkling water flowing in from the 


mountains. Then he turned slowly 
toward the throng. 
“There it is,” he said. “Take it!” 
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You Can Still Secure Some of the 
Splendid Maps Prebared for the 
National Travel Club 


From time to time Travel Magazine has issued to members 
of the National Travel Club handsome maps of various 
parts of the world based on the latest research of geographers 
and cartographers. These maps were sent along with some of 
the outstanding books on travel, exploration and adventure 
chosen quarterly for Club members. All maps are in color 
and .are suitable for framing and ideal for reference. The 
small supply of these maps still available is listed below: 


SOUTH AMERICA 
26 by 18 inches. A highly detailed map of the whole 
continent with adjacent islands. 50 cents. 


CUBA 


25 by 16 inches. 
Havana. 50 cents. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
26 by 19 inches. On reverse side there is a key-guide to 
provinces, islands, lakes mountains, rivers and towns. 
50 cents. . 


MEXICO 
25 by 19 inches. On reverse side there is a key-guide and 
valuable statistical information about cities, towns, 
physical features, railroads, etc. 50 cents. 


NORTH POLAR REGIONS 
20 -by 15 inches. All lands bordering the Arctic Ocean 
showing routes taken by all great Polar expeditions. 50 
cents. 


NEW ENGLAND 
18 by 1414 inches. A handsome reproduction of a map 
made by the Hydrographer to the King of England in 
the seventeenth century. With charming decorations. 35 
cents. 


ARABIA 


11 by 8 inches. Shows neighboring countries: Persia, Iraq, 
Palestine, Ethiopia, etc. 25 cents. 


GULF AND CARIBBEAN LANDS 
27 by 22 inches. A comprehensive map of the Caribbean 
Island, the Gulf of Mexico and adjoining land in North, 
Central and South America. With figures showing when 
famous treasure laden ships foundered in the great days 
of the Spanish Main. 50 cents. 


WAR MAP OF THE WORLD 
4034 by 25 inches. A splendid decailed map showing air 
routes, sea routes, naval and air bases, all of which have 
today a diplomatic importance comparable to their 
strategic importance in war time. 75 cents. 


Contains insert map of the city of 


USE THIS COUPON 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE 
200 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Kindly send me the maps checked: [] South America 1 Cuba 
(J China and Japan [] Mexico [] North Polar Regions O New 
England [] Arabia [] Gulf and Caribbean Lands (0 War Map 


of the World. Remittance enclosed. 
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WELCOMING A NEW GUEST 
AT SAN FRANCISCO ZOO | 


(Continued from page 29) 


like all females in love, her appetite 
fled. Raffy, however, held his head 
high and disdained the lady’s wel- 
come. For two hours he refused to 
leave the truck, spurning both the 
newly built ramp from the truck and 
the specially cut door in the giraffe 
house. 

“T can’t understand him at all,” said 
Director Baldwin rubbing his still 
tender jaw, “Here he is, a stranger in 
town, being offered a furnished house 
complete with lovely lady and still he’s 
not satisfied.” 

However, not caring to lose any 
more teeth, or worse, Baldwin gave 
Raffy his time. Eventtially Zoobelle’s 
persistent oggling beguiled Raffy 
onto the ramp and into his quarters. 

But Raffy’s arrival was only a part 
of the excitement at Fleishhacker 
Zoo that day. The new giraffe had 
just entered the giraffe house when 
through the grounds rang the blood 
curdling shriek of the siren. 

Old Mischka, a one thousand pound 
Russian brown bear, fired by the ex- 
citement or an urge to greet Raffy, 
had rushed through sit doors and 
was now on the prowl. All hands 
grabbed carbines and a huge entang- 
ling net and the hunt began. 

Director Baldwin was the first to 
spy Mischka waddling unconcernedly 
down the grotto path. “Just then,” 
says Mr. Baldwin, “he looked three 
times his size.” 

The Ilamas, wallabees, and other 
animals along the paths, were running 
in fear. Attendants were ready, if 
necessary, to shoot although no one 
wanted to kill old Mischka if he could 
be captured alive. The men tried to 
entangle him in the net but the bear 
was enjoying his adventure too much 
to be caught. 

“Ts he cross?” questioned a photog- 
rapher whose only weapon was lens 
and film. 


with 


“He’s not wery gentle,” replied a 
worried attendant, “and he’s plenty 
strong.” 


For half an hour the posse ad- 
vanced and retreated, and charged 
again, trying to impel the bear back 
into captivity. A box of chocolate 
bars was rejected in favor of this 
new-found freedom. 


Just as everyone had decided the 
animal would be more attractive bar- 
becued than in his grotto an attendant 
recalled bears’ weakness for molasses. 
So Mischka was coaxed along the 
path and into the back tunnel of his 
grotto with a string of molasses candy 
kisses. Once trapped, the men 
slammed shut the repaired door 
which the bear had torn from its 
hinges. Now Mischka really got 
furious. Realizing he was trapped he 
began to push with the full strength 
of his thousand pounds. It was all 
the men could do to hold the door in 
place. 


“Tf he had broken through then,” 
said Mr. Baldwin, “‘we’d have had to 
shoot him because by now he was 
mad and would have been right on 
us.” 

Fortunately Mr. Baldwin and his 
assistants were able to hold the door 
while others grabbed boards, boxes, 
everything available to further barri- 
cade it, finally reinforcing the pile 
a handily parked automobile. 
Mr. Baldwin and Homer Snow, an 
attendant who has almost a speaking 
acquaintance with Mischka, then 
jumped over the fence and coaxed 
the bear back into his grotto with 
peanuts. 


All in all it was a bear-giraffe of 
a day at the San Francisco Zoo and 
Director Carey Baldwin hopes Zoo- 
belle holds onto her new husband. 
He has no yen for bringing her 


another one. 


A MARKET THAT MIRRORS A NATION 
(Continued from page 9) 


a striking room-decoration, 
cents. 

’ We stopped to absorb aisle after 
aisle of accidental but highly dra- 
matic color massing. As with all the 
products we had seen that morning, 
brought from every region of Guate- 
mala, the thousands of men and 
women involved in flower growing, 
in their transportation, in selling, had 
worked a miracle in bringing all 
Guatemala into the Mercado Central. 
Inevitably, Margaret and I recalled 
some of our flower experiences over 


for fifty 


CHAPLEAU LODGE 


Chapleau, Ont. 
Moose and Bear hunting combined with 
fall fishing on the edge 
‘largest game refuge. 
American plan. Write, wire or phone 
Main 1142. 
W. E. PATTERSON, 


538 Evie St., Toledo 2, Ohie 
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the country. Standing before a booth 
crammed with begonias three to four 
feet high we were back on our bus 
trip below Tactic. There the same 
begonias grew in random masses over 
entire hillsides, their soft hues of 
rose and red glowing against six-foot 
fronds of fern. 

In the hotlands, a kind of wild 
morning-glory, which the humming- 
birds loved, wove a mat over the 
dense tropical growth. Again in the 
hotlands, beside many a hut so flimsy 
that it might sail away on an extra 
strong .wind blazing scarlet cannas 
burned silently in the sun. 

One who has not seen hotlands 
bougainvillea has no idea of what the 
plant can accomplish. Our eyes ab- 
sorbed the great purple masses and, 
almost immediately, the special tropi- 
cal brilliance of massed hibiscus. 


With retinas so loaded by reds that 
we could hardly take in other colors, 


we waded through the heavy scent of 


white mardo, our amaryllis. 

At another time, in the terra 
templada, the attractive women of 
Covan urged on us snowy, translucent 
gardenias, pearled with drops of 
morning-woods moisture. The gar- 
denias: cost one cent for a dozen— 
with an extra thrown in free on the 
sale. 

Orchids, large, beauteous orchids 
were held up for your inspection by 
the shy Indian who had picked them 
in the mountain forests of Chichi- 
castenango an hour before. His en- 
tire stock was three orchids. Shall 
I mention anything so mundane as 
price? If only to tantalize, fifteen 
cents. 

Then there was our first visit to 
Quezaltenango in the frigid northern 
month of February. The second 
largest city’s well kept gardens in the 
plaza greeted -us_ with petunias, 
crimson salvia, very large sweet 
william, snapdragon, pansies, holly- 
hocks, zinnias, roses and lilies. All 
in full bloom in midwinter and at 
7700-feet altitude. 

Back in the Mercado Central—in 
midsummer there were heaps of snap- 
dragon, tight, bulgingly generous 
bunches of pansies, many-shaded 
petunias, overflowing baskets of sweet 


NIGHT AT ANGKOR WAT 
(Continued from page 12) 


addiction which is only occasionally 
pleasant, and can’t be cured with 
milk, aspirin, Eno’s and Vitamin B,. 

I saw the dancing girls again, and 
the silvered faces of the gods in 
stone, and heard the violin (the 
phnoc), the drum (the skor), the 
flute (the khloy), which wouldn't 
bother you with any rhythm such as 
you are accustomed to, but had a 
timbre which nibbled at you from 
your groin to your heart. 

And I thought then, because the 
child sat quietly, of the lake called 
Tonlé Sap, a few miles away, which 
Monsieur Mouhot, a French natural- 
ist, had crossed with his butterfly net 
in 1860, and so had come to the most 
magnificent ruins the world contains, 
I had crossed it too, with a young 
British General and a French photog- 


rapher, who couldn’t talk each other’s” 


languages. They sat cross-legged in 
that flat boat, whistling to each other 
exquisitely, in small half bubbles of 
sound, and they understood each 
other’s whistles as well as alien birds 
might do. 

High on the hill behind us was the 
jagged silhouette of a temple, guarded 
by a giant of stone. Half of his chest 
had been ripped loose by the rains of 
Indo-China, and the sunset shone 
through him, 


“more thought than to earn their de 


william and of zinnias, big, lo 
bunches of giant white lilies 
three-foot stems. e 

There were nosegays aes 0 atl 
dozen sweetheart roses intersp | 
with forget-me-nots, the whole en- 4) 
circled and intertwined with w 
delicate “baby breath.” 

Floating in wide, low, pottery 
were gardenias and white cam 
High, white spikes of gladiolus v v 
crowded into native-made ja 
rich-hued terracotta. Asters explod 
out of elongated canisters; Afric 
daisies stretched far out of tall 1 
baskets, as if to admire the 
delphinium on a counter across 
aisle. 

There were violets so lovely 
such low cost that for a special 
Guatemalan women frequently — 

a basket of bunches. There 
orchids in varieties. we rarely § 
even at flower shows. Whole 
plants were sold in reed bas 
packed with moss, their sprays 

or more flowers, of the most deli 
yellow-green speckled with vel 
golden-brown. Thousands of 
and women, most of them with 


tortillas, had each done his or 
part to bring all Guatemala to 
greatest market under one roof { 


Central America. They had work 
miracle. 


“Listen, child,” said my child to’ mi 

The dance continued before’ t 
enormous facade of Angkor W 
The torches burned across the be 
and the greatness of it, as the ¥ 
had burned these many years. 
dancers postured like politicians. 
music wailed like a god in a 
for his sins. 

Slowly a plane went over u 
the child said, on my cramped | 
“TI shall tell you a story.” 

I was watching the pian 
wings above us. 

“Once,” she said, “there was a 
mouse whose name was Yin, 
had insomnia, which means 
couldn’t sleep at night. And one : 
he went to bed, and he tossed « 
turned, and’ he lay on his right 
and then on his left, and then o 
stomach, and finally on his back. 
little Yin couldn’t sleep at all. A 
all of a sudden he saw a bat ff 
around the ceiling, and Yin calle 
to his mother, ‘Mother, come q 
I’ve just seen an angel 2 

The dancers still were po 
like politicians, as my child t1 
her white face with its red mouth 
said slowly, “Now we must ’ 
the bats. We must forget the an 
You are the Naga... and I at 
world...” 
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' Can You Identify This Room? 


You are accustomed to beautiful rooms but when you en- 
ter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 
Do you know whether the details are correct? Whether 
the correct fabrics and accessories have been used? 


Can You Decorate This Room? 


Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of 
good taste and a natural instinct for beauty. 
result of these qualities, plus expert knowledge and train- 
ing. Knowing how will save you costly mistakes. 


FIT YOUR HOME TO 


It is the 


YOUR PERSONALITY 


and learn how in a series of delightful easy-to-master lessons studied 


The Arts and Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


now in its 26th year, prepared by experts in 
their field, will give you mastery of home 
furnishing and decoration. 


It is designed for you, whether you desire 
merely the cultural value of knowing the 
art of interior decoration, or if you wish to 
practise interior decoration as a career, or, 
if you are already engaged in selling mer- 
chandise of lines allied with this profession, 
so you may broaden your field of activity 


in the comfort of your own home. 


of furnishings and decoration, including 
period and modern furniture and design. 


By pleasant study periods at home, you 
will be fitted to create a beautiful setting 
for yourself in your own home and for 
others—a striking and profitable way of 
using your artistic talent. 


The Ease of Learning 


Through this course, you will learn the 
details of historical styles such as Georgian, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Colon- 
ial, the Italian, French and Spanish and also 


through special knowledge. 


This fascinating Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty lessons covering every branch 


READ THESE LETTERS 
received from enthusiastic students: 


“Before closing I feel compelled to thank you for the 
benefits I have obtained from your course both culturally 


- and materially. My only regret is that I did not take up 


the course earlier, since I have had to spend several 
hundred dollars altering mistakes I could not possibly 
have made with the knowledge gained by the course.” 


“JT take this opportunity to tell you that this course 
is managed better and is presented in a more interest- 
ing manner than any course for home study that I 
have ever taken or seen.” 


“Let me mention that I began the course merely as a 


' help in home making. The interesting and clear manner 


in which the course unfolded has given me instead a 
hobby of paramount interest.” 


“This course has been of the greatest value to me in 
planning our a home.” 


7 


“TJ wish to tell you how much I have enjoyed your 
course in Interior Decoration. Although I did not take 
it with the intention of applying it to business, the 
practical knowledge gained will enable me to cooperate 
in the furnishing of a new home which I am now build- 
ing. A year ago I could not have done this, but now, 
I feel with some help I can decorate my home with 
some degree of intelligence. Tibank you for the interest 
you have taken in my behalf and I shall be glad to 


Modern decoration. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration alone. You 
will learn the laws of color harmony, ar- 
rangement, textiles and their combination, 
period furniture and backgrounds and the 
accessories that go with them. The course 
consists of thirty lessons with over nine 
hundred illustrations and includes text 
books, fabric samples and a set of sixteen 
color plates showing successful interiors 
that are full of working suggestions. 


The Informative and Entertaining 
Lessons in the Course 


The Fixed Background. 

Walls. 

Windows and Draperies. 

Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. 
Lights; Lighting Fixtures. c 
Color and Color Schemes. 

Choice and Arrangement of Furniture. 
Textiles; Hangings. 

Framing and Hanging Pictures. 

10. Painted Furniture. 

11. Furnishing the Apartment. 

12. and 13. Historical Backgrounds. 

14. The Renaissance Style. 

15. The Baroque Style. 

16. The Rococo Style. 

17. The Neo-Classic Style. 

18. Jacobean and Restoration in England. 
19. William and Mary, Queen Anne and 
Early Georgian Styles. 


OE Oo SIN 


30. 


The Age of Chippendale. 
The Adam Period in 
America, 

American Adaptation of British and 
Continental Styles. 

The Decorating Profession. 

Problems and Their Solution. 

What is Modern? 

Light and Color. 

Use of Space. 

New Materials. 

Designing a Modern Interior. 

a. The Modern House. 

b. The Modern Shop. 

Combining Modern and Period. 


England and 


Your home is the center of your life. 
You should know how to bring it to 
perfection. A brief course of delight- 
ful study will bring you a lifetime of 
pleasure. 


Arts AND DecorATION Home Srtrupy 
Course IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
200 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing 
your Home Study Course in Interior Decora- 
tion. 


REMINDER 


( Couttesy Mother Nature) 


le TURN OF SUMMER into fall is Nature’s most 
poignant reminder of another year gone by. 


It’s a reminder that should make you think, 
seriously, that you yourself are a year closer to 
the autumn of your own particular life. 


What steps have you taken... what plan do 
you have ... for comfort and security in those 
later years? 


You can have a very definite plan —one that’s 
automatic and sure. 


If you’re on a payroll, sign up to buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds on the Payroll Plan, through regu- 
lar deductions from your wages or salary. 


If you’re not on a payroll but have a bank 
account, get in on the Bond-A-Month Plan for 
buying Bonds through regular charges to your 
checking account. 


Do this ... stick to it. . . and every fall will find 
you richer by even more than you've set aside. 
For your safe, sure investment in U. 8. Savings 
will pay you back—in ten years—$100 for every 
$75 you've put in. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 
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